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Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 


By Dr. J. M. Rice, Editor of Zhe Forum. 


I., 15 cents. Part II., 20 cents. 


Careful gradation, following growth of child’s 


mind. 
Thorough drill. 


Stories and Songs for Children 


By Mrs. Emma A. Tuomas, Supervisor of Music in 
Detroit Public Schools, Vice-Pres. Music Sec- 
tion N.E. A., and Mrs. Frances S. BREWSTER. 
Charming musical selections, adapted to early 


school grades. Each song is introduced by a quaint 
and entertaining story to add interest and zest to 


the lessons. Price, 60 cents. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 
New books constantly issued to meet new demands in 
every department. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 
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Frequent reviews. 


a 

Precedence given to common words : 
Brewster and Thomas’s Song : 
° 

; 


Part 


pared series. 


Schools. 
methods. 


grammar, 





TRIGONOMETRIES., 
quist.ion of school life. 
weakened by evanescent fads. 


WESTLAKE'S COMMON SCHOOL LITERA- 


TURE. Embodsies in brief form the whole range of English and American Liter- 
ature from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling and from Cot:on Mather to Mark Twain. 
Yet it is critical and inspiring—not a mere catalogue. Complete to January 1, 2898. 


BEITZEL’S WORD-BUILDERS. 


Two consecutive systematic logical spelling-books. 
They are word-builders and not ordinary and arbitrary lists of words. 


MAGILL’S READING FRENCH SERIES. 


Teaches rapidly to read French. Can books do more? 


WELSH S GRAMMARS: 
Practical English Grammar. 
Books which strike the happy mean between language lessons and technica! 


First Lessons in English. 


CHRISTOPHER 


Hongst StanpArD 'Taxt-Booxs. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


The newest system of vertical writing. 





BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Normal Radiments of Arithmetic, 


The latest series by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
They are new throughout, but follow the reliable and famous Brooks 


BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES AND 


Sound mathematical training is the most valuable ac- 
Dr. Brooks’s books are always thorough and are not 


LYTE’S BOOKKEEPING AND BLANKS. 


The text-books to teach the subject and the blanks to practice it. 





PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














It is so plain, practical and beautiful, It 
embodies the good points and avoids the errors of earlier and less carefully pre- 


Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


Bound in cloth and illustrated 


SOWER COMPANY, 

















Timely Books that Should be in Every American School and Home, 





SONGS OF THE NATION. 
Compiled by Cor. Cuas. W. Jonnson, for ten years 
Clerk of the United States Senate. 


Nothing stirs the heart like patriotic songs. 
Teachers and grote should know them by heart. 
SoxGs OF THE NaTION has all the old favorites and 
many stirring new songs. including several by the 
author of America; songs fur national days, college 
songs, etc. Quarto, 160 pp.; “Old Glory” on tbe 
cover, 60 cents. 


POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. 


@y Samvuat Francis Smitn, D.D., author of America. 

Our National Hymn is onevery tongue. It 
is a grand patriotic poem, but not more so than many 
others enshrined in this volume, the only complete 
authorized edition of Dr. Smith’s poems. Royal 8vo., 
408 sp? iliustrated with portraits. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50; full gilt, $2.00. 


TOPICAL NOTES ON AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


By Lucy Tappan, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Mian. 


Eleven of our literary Titans are here de- 
scribed in brief; salient points in their personal his- 


tory, their bright sayings, their characteristics. ex- 
31.00 8 from their works, etc. 12mo, 334 pp. Cloth. 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERA- 
TURE: 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, and 
Cnarles B, Gilbert, Supt., Newark, N. J. 

The eloquent words of eur orators. our 
poets, our novelists, and historians should be 
familiar to all. Bvok VII. of Stepping STONEs To LItT- 
ERATURE is devoted entirely to American authors, and 
provides the best possibie reading for American 
pupils, north and south east and west. limo, 3820 
pp., fully illustrated with portraits, historic scenes, 
etc. Cloth, 60 cents. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


By Pror. Frep Lewis Patter, 
Coliege, Pa. 

The history of our national literature is part 
of the history of ourcountry Professor Pattee gives 
an able resume of our literature from colonial times 
to date. with a critical analysisof nearly 500 Ameri- 
can authors. !2mo. 485 pp. Cloth, 


$1 <0. 
BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM 


By Gen. Hawry B. CarrIncTon, 


Nearly 300 choice Feunetic selections and 
contributions in prose and verse, including Lh: | from 
living writers A grand book to inspire love of coun- 
try. }2mo, 443 pp. Cloth, 72 cents ;library edition, 
tall gilt, $1.25. 


M.A., State 





A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., & A.M. Mowry,A.M. 


The birth, growth, and steady rise of eur 
nation, its famous men, the im portant events of each 
epoch, are all ably and accurately described. 8vo. 
466 pp. 187 illustrations. 45 maps. Cloth, with 2 
colored pictures of U.S. flags on inside covers. $1.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ECONOMICS. 
By Pror. C. J. Buttock, Ph.D , Cornell University. 


Economic problems are being studied by the 

American people more and more. This ik. 

written from the American standpoint, treats of the 

industrial and monetary conditions of the United 

am 1 ope. commonsense way- l2mo. 511 pp. 
oth. ‘ 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS 
OF THE SEA: 
Book VIII. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 


Edited by Larxin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master 
Boston Normal School. 

All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the 
Philippines. Spain’s island colonies and all other 
istands are graphically described in thisbook. 12mo, 
448 pp. ; 15U illustrations, 4 colored maps. Cloth, 68 c's. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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NATURAL SLATE. 
SLATED CLOTH. 
LIQUID SLATING. 


BLACKBOARDS 


Send for 144-page Catalogue of School Supplies. 


J. M. OLCOTT & COMPANY. 84 Wabash Avenue: 
TRANSLATIONS. 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


NEW YORK: 
70 Fifth Avenue. 





INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$x.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH IA 


ANIMALS. 


FOR NATURE STUDY. 
FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 
FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 














The finest series of Animal Pictures available for school use are those 
included in our new monthly Animals, We have already arranged a 
series of 240 pictures representing very completely the animal life of 
the globe. These will be contained in 24 numbers, the publication of 
which will extend over two years. Each number will contain ten pic- 
tures 7} x 10} inches, printed on the finest paper—one side only, so that 
they may be detached and mounted, if desired. The pictures are ac- 
companied by extremely interesting anecdotes and facts, and accurate 
descriptions. This series is 


INVALUABLE FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


Single copies, 15 cents; one year (12 numbers), $1.50; two years (com- 
plete series of 240 pictures), $3.00, or $2.75 if cash in advance. The 
first two numbers are now ready. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 





j BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


F RE N C H Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK, 


Complete catalogue on application. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 1898 


Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
cubiote under competent teachers from leading 
institutions. 

Psychology, Child Study, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar, and H gh School Methods 

No danger from war or Yellow Fever because an 
interior resort and situated at a high altitude. 

NATURE STUDY. Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, geology, botany, zoology, 
entomology, ornithology. 

LECTURE COURSES ona geent variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
L Hughes, Dr. Joho H. Bar: ows, Miss Jane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Mau (ot Paris), Prof. Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), . G. Thwaites, and 
many others, 

POPULAR ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send for a complete catalogue. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 




















New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our —_—— containing normal school 


apparatus. Full 
o cents, 


atalogues furnished on receipt of 





ESTABLISHED 1865]. 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-215 Third hve. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess. 
for the Chemical pot 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises. 
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OATARRHAL 
Queer and Ipeiptent Comeuntereet. 6 and dail THROAT, 
Diseases th: will send you 
Quer a end } r-- of our conele with our apegut 
book on treatment by our Ozone Ant-Com Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like M Y? hed oe 
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61 East Ninth St., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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# ESTERBROOK "agg 








is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 


for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 


Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, 


26 Joun Street, New Yor 
Worxs: Campan, N, J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. * « CHICACO. = = 


flecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 49g ASHLAND Avs... BuFFALo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, "722270, «© 


Proprietors. 
Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
& King St., West, Toronto, Cup 1380 Cocper B’ld’g, Denver. Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D C 14Century K'ld’g, Vinneapolia,  %-* Stimson BIk.. | ox Angeies. Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools: of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sesd fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 7 4"fpv" 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


SYRACUSE .# TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., ManaGER.- - 37 THE Higr, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten ; Primary (rst, 2d, 3d, 4th grades): Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades) 
WANTED... Principals (Ward, Village, District, High Schools; cial; of Drawing, Music, Pen- 
TEACHERS mansbip, Commercial Branctes, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 
Our fait/ul servi es guarantee sa‘is ‘action, | 


Filbert UR Best Field is the Central || putiman Building, 
& West, which offers Excep- CHICAGO. 
Clark tional Opportunities for Skilled 
, || Primary and Grammar School 
Teachers’ || Teachers. Thirteenth Year || Branch Office, 
Agency. Send for Year Book. |, DES MOINES, IOWA 


KELLOG@’S BUREAU fesciers:” 


Teachers’ Aid. 


Established 1889, has, during the past eight years, supplied Hundreds of good 
positions for live teachers. Positions have been filled in Thirty Different 
States. at salaries from $4,000 down, in all grades of school work. This 
Bureau believes in “ Fitness.” Capable teachers are heartily recommended. 
Correspondence solicited from live teachers everywhere. «Manual, with full 
particulars, for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 E. oth Street, New York 


During N.E. A. At Arlington Hotel or Exposition. 


KINDERGARTEN 2 seo sureties: 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 East 14Tn Sr., New York. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 


If You Can Reach a Hundred Thousand People 


for a hundred dollars and ten thousand people for fifteen dollars, it may pay to reach 
both sets, but it will not pay to reach a great number of the smaller sets at a dollar 
and a half a thousand unti = have exhausted all the larger sets that can be reached 
at a dollar a thousand. Thi 

















100 Normal and College Graduates Wanted ! 





























133 William Street, New York 





is is an argument for confining your advertising to the 
papers of large circulation. The cost of preparing copy and other incidentals to se- 
curing the advertising in ten papers of five thousand circulation each sometimes 
exceeds the entire cost of insertion in a paper with fifty thousand circulation. 


How important then to use such papers as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, THE}; 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and PRIMARY SCHOOL which reach about seventy- 
five thousand actual subscribers in all parts of the United States before taking up 


local papers of small circulation and limited field. Rates low for circulation poe dns 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., Naw York Crrv 


IR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 














ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y 


To correspond with teachers 
ante and employers. Have filled 

vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 

ate in every State, 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommerds suferior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with school officials. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MARS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For jicu 
lars address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


FUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5-August 12. Courses in Mathe- 
matics. Science, pay and Pedagogy. A delight- 
ful suburban locality in New York City. School of 
Pedagogy. Ninth Year, Sept. 28, May 13, 1 
For circulars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
Univer-rity Heights, New York City, 


An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: ‘‘To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 

844 OZS. AT 820-8170. 
Price, Postpaid, 81,00 Memory Booklet Free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to Gm 
. Methods “es by & 
enced and 

Takes di y 





























conditio: prospects. 
jents and graduates everywhere. 
years of snccess. Full partiou- 
lars free, Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel. Bidz., Detroit. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
toining THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
BSC ARROWHEAD PEN 
sede 106 Zp 


1067 ARROWHEAD, 


The Best Results at the Least Expense. 






“' SOSEPH CILLOTT S 
REGISTRY PEN 
__N2 1966 





1066 REGISTRY. 


ide 7 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


SUMMER SESSIONS : 


East: at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, West: at N. W. Military Academy 
Mass, July, 12-29. Highland Park, Ill., July, 19-Aug. 5. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Vocal Music Drawing Penmanship 
Pianoforte Physical Training (Vertical and Slanting Copies 
Cool, beautiful, and full of summer pleasures are the two spots where these Schools 


meet. The Schools train Grade Teachers to become specialists, and teachers of 
specialties to be better specialists. 


President, Epcar O. Sitver, 29-31 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 


Eastern Sec’y, Franx D. Beatrys, 29-33 E. 19 St., Western Sec’y, O. S. Coox, 378-388 Wabash Ave., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 





VERY EASY TO BUY. 











Kewioces TEACHERS LIBRARY. 








Seventeen volumes, uniform in size and binding, covering all sides of educational 
thought—History of Education, Methods of Teaching, Principles of Education, Child 
Study, Psychology, Manual Training, Nature Study, and School Gymnastics Each 
volume is 7 1-2 X 5 inches in size, with elegant and durable cloth covers stamped in two 
colors and gold. Every book in this library is the best, or one of the best, of its kind ; 
the greatest writers and thinkers on education are represented—Parker, Joseph Payne, 
Herbert Spencer, Page, Quick, and others ; it is a collection invaluable for the thinking 
teacher. 


1 Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics $1.50;9 Perez’s First Three Years of 





2 Parker’s Talks on Teaching _—1.00 . ry. el — 1.50 
3 — Se Sys- sae i"! Quick’s Educational Reformers so 
= " y 5° | 12 Noetling’s Notes on the Science 

4 Bancroft’s School Gymnastics 150 and Art of Education 1.00 
5 Spencer’s Education 1.00 |13 Love’s Industrial Education 1.00 
6 Page’s Theory and Practice of 14 Payne’s Nature Study 1,00 
Teaching 1.00 |15 Shaw’s National Question Book 1.75 

; Currie’s Early Education 1.25 |16 Payne’s Lectures on Education 1 00 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods 1.75 '17 Welch's Teachers’ Psychology 1.25 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS CASH, 
and eighteen monthly payments of one dollar each will secure this library, which will be 
delivered, transportation paid, in a handsome cloth case ‘securely boxed’, on receipt of 
our order. You have a year and a half in which to pay for it and have the use of the 
oks at once. 
DON’T YOU WANT TO READ some of these books during the vacation? 
Better order now. 


Indigestion 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach, 


D W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter. Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 
steady service. 


SE 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


De 3 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


327 Broadway, New York. 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Pusishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
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Class Intervals. 


By Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, Iowa. 


One of the live topics at recent educational meetings 
has been that of class intervals. Strange to say, it has 
been a topic under discussion, more or less, for years. 
Dr. Harris, our national commissioner of education, 
when superintendent of the St. Louis schools, about 
twenty-five years ago, began experiments looking to 
the establishment of shorter class intervals than a year. 
The year had been generally accepted and adopted as 
the right interval up to that time, but Dr. Harris rec- 
ognizing the serious evils that it entailed, introduced a 
ten-weeks’, or one-fourth-year, interval. 

The chief objections urged against the year interval 
were: It does not provide for frequent re-classification 
or adjustment of pupils, which is so necessary, because 
the maturer and brighter children should not be kept 
back for the younger and duller children. When 
bright pupils are held back for dull ones, they acquire 
loose, careless habits of study, and when slower pupils 
are strained to keep pace with brighter ones, they be- 
come discouraged and demoralized. 

Frequent re-classification is also necessary, because 
some pupils, from sickness, or other necessity, cannot 
attend regularly. If the year interval obtains, pupils 
who can only attend during the winter, cannot well be 
advanced into a higher grade, because the classes dur- 
ing that time are always pursuing the same subjects, 
and they have no opportunity of studying in class the 
work that precedes or follows the winter months. 

Classification can never be absolute. Because of the 
varying paces of pupils, just as soon as a fair classifica- 
tion is reached, the element of disorganization sets in, 
and ere long re-classifications or special promotions are 
necessary. 

At the last meeting of the National Department of 
Superintendence held at Chattanooga, the question of 
shorter class intervals than a year proved one of the 
most interesting topics discussed. Supt. Shearer, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., evidently labored under a serious mis- 
apprehension as to the number of schools throughout 
the country that had adopted less than a class interval 
ofa year. In response to my inquiry as to the number 
of schools in Iowa that had an inteival of a half year 
or less, he mentioned fourteen. Satisfied that he was 
misinformed, upon my return home I sent out an in- 


quiry to each of the fifty largest schools of Iowa, and 
learned that forty-four out of the fifty had an interval 
between classes of a half year or less. 

It was in evidence of the Chattanooga meeting that 
practically all the progressive schools of the country 
had, in some form or other, the half year, or shorter in- 
terval, between classes. 

It is generally admitted that the half-year interval is 
an excellent plan for the grades below the high school, 
but some hesitate to carry it into the high school, think- 
ing that it increases the teaching force there, and there- 
fore proves too expensive. 

Permit me to call attention to some facts and figures 
drawn from our own schools, which are based on the 
assumption that the half-year system, in cities of the 
size of Sioux City, should be discussed with reference 
to its advantages when applied to both the grades and 
high school. Serious objections can be raised to its 
introduction into the grades without continuing it 
throughout the high school, such as holding back sen- 
ior eighth grades a half year, or hastening the pace of 
junior eighth grades so that they may overtake those 
of the senior eight grades, and thus form but one class 
for entrance each year into the high school. 

The half-year interval was introduced here into first 
and second grades more than seven years ago, and is 
now operative throughout the grades and high school. 
Even a hasty examination discloses that economy, not ~ 
only in time of puipls, but also in number of teachers 
has been secured. 

Our records show that with half-year intervals our 
regular promotions the first semester of this year 
averaged 87.6 per cent. of all the pupils, after deducting 
the number transferred and dropped; or, to put the mat- 
ter in figures, out of 5,274 pupils enrolled, after deduct- 
ing 586, the number transferred or dropped, 4,106 were 
regularly promoted at the midyear. This left 582 pu- 
pils who were not promoted, or an average of 12.4 per 
cent. As far as my information goes, this is about the 
usual per cent. not promoted in the various schools of 
the country. 

Under the half-year interval, these were dropped back 
only a half year. Had the year interval been in force, 
they would have been dropped an entire year, 
a half year farther down in the grades, which 
would have entailed the additional loss in pupils’ 
time of 582 half years, or 291 pupils a year each. To 
retard 291 pupils a year each in a school system the 
size of our own, is proof abundant that the year interval 
should not be tolerated; that its continuance is such a 
gross injustice to the children that it ought to be char- 
acterized as a crime. 

But even upon the low plane of economy in the num- 
ber of teachers, can it be urged that the half-year inter- 
val should obtain? Those 291 pupils retarded a year 
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each, are forced back in the grades and overcrowd the 
lower rooms to that extent. If those lower rooms were 
properly filled before this demotion occurred, they must 
now be overcrowded. Those 291 retarded pupils re- 
quire seven additional teachers, estimating forty pupils 
to a teacher. 

It must not be argued that these 291 pupils can be 
fitted in somewhere without increasing the teaching 
force. It cannot be accomplished without such over- 
crowding as will result in serious injustice to the pupils 
in those lower rooms, and in greatly impairing the eff- 
ciency of the work done. Neither can it be urged that 
such retardation will lessen the teaching force in the 
higher grades, because these grades must be provided 
whether one-eighth of the pupils be held back or not, 
and because such retardation must lengthen out the 
time that such pupils remain in school. To pass them 
on more rapidly through the course is to lessen the 
number of pupils in the schools at any one time. To 
hold them back is to increase the number of pupils in 
the schools at any one time. 

It may be admitted that more pupils will become dis- 
couraged and drop out of school if demoted one year 
than if demoted a half year, and thus the attendance 
will not be so much increased, after all, under the half- 
year interval, but such argument would be vicious. 
Provide schools for the education of the children, and 
then so conduct them as to demoralize, discourage, and 
drive the children out of school? That would be mon- 
strous. No one wishes to advocate such action as that; 
sO it is fair to conclude that the half-year interval saves 
the salaries of seven teachers, whose services would be 
needed were we operating undex the year interval. 

But stitl another advantage from the economical 
standpoint is realized. It is fair to assume that the spe- 
cial promotions possible under the half-year interval are 


‘ at least four times as large as under the year interval; 


or, to state it differently, it will prove four times as diffi- 
cult for a pupil to cover, outside of school or otherwise, 
a year’s limit of school work as a half-year’s limit. 

Our special promotions amounted, in the first six 
months of the present year, to 196 pupils. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress, we shall reach, at least, one-third 
more pupils, or a total of 261 pupils, about six per 
cent. Deduct one-fourth of these for special promo- 
tions under the yearly plan, and there would be 116 pu- 
pils whose time had been economized one-half year 
under the half-year interval, or fifty-eight pupils whose 
time had each been economized a year. These added 
to the 291 pupils, who each saved a year under the reg- 
ular promotions, give a total of 349 pupils whose time 
was economized a year each. This economy in the time 
of pupils has, in all probability, saved the employment 
of eight additional teachers the present school year. 
Should it ever be found necessary to increase the teach- 
ing force in the high school by one teacher, in order 
that the half-year interval be made operative through- 
out the entire school system, would it not still be in the 
interests of economy to employ one, or even two, addi- 
tional teachers in the high school when by such action 
the salaries of seven or eight teachers could thereby be 
economized in the grades without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the grade work? These are only a few of the 
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many considerations which might be presented in favor 
of the half-year interval as now utilized in our schools. 

The above few facts from the Sioux City schools are 
gathered and presented with two simple ends in view: 
the one, to secure some tangible evidence which the 
business men who are on our boards of education will 
readily appreciate; that a half-year interval between 
classes, as compared to a whole year interval, does ma- 
terially economize the time of teachers and pupils; the 
other, to induce other superintendents to publish some 
statistics showing what economy is realized in their 
schools through the adoption of the half-year, or 
shorter interval, between classes. 


¥ . 
Art Education in the Schools. 


The real aim of art education should be this, that 
through all the stimulation of interest, observation, 
attention, the quickening of the appreciation of beauty, 
and the exercise of the creative activities in making, 
modeling, drawing, or painting, we must seek to lay 
the foundations of real creative artistic power. Our 
work, to be broad and general, must include instruc- 
tion in each of the three divisions, a power of clear 
seeing never to be gained through mere theory of 
perspective. We must seek first to develop the natural 
powers through individual experience, and then add 
to this experience the principle which re-enforces it. 
Then, too, there isa pressing demand ufon us that the 
children shall be able to draw in illustration of other 
subjects. To this end they must have much training 
in the power to see appearance and to draw,—not to 
take a little recipe for constructing a diagrammatic 
representation of an object and draw from that. It is 
a very good way to cook—by recipe—but artistic 
representation calls for the exercise of a different set 
of faculties. 

I was taught grammar somewhat after this fashion. 
We had a book-—a thin pasteboard covered book— 
and from that we learned “A noun is a name,’— 
‘Examples ; girl, boy, woman, man, etc.” “A verb 
is a word that expresses action, state, or being,’— 
‘“Examples : is, am, run, see.”” So we learned to de- 
fine all the parts of speech, and we couldn’t make 
sentences till we got through, because, of course, we 
mustn’t try to make sentences till we knew all about 
the words that went into them. Just like cooking by 
recipe, you see,—Take a noun, or a pronoun, a verb, 
and an adjective, if desired, for a simple sentence. 
For compound sentences, double the quantity and put 
together with conjunctions. Season with adverbs to 
suit the taste. Strange to say, I liked it, but I wonder 
now what it meant tome, Because children can be 
taught to draw in this same prescriptive fashion it 
does not follow that their drawings are expressions of 
what they see. They can learn to recite long poems 
or sing songs of which they have no comprehension. 
The child who learns to draw a cube because his 
teacher drew it so, has had his eyes blinded to real 
seeing, and will persist in giving you exactly that 
drawing though his cube may be in another position 
or may be so placed that he can see but two faces. 
He draws the lines with just as little consciousness of 
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their meaning as the child who sings “ Emily,-my 
formation”. has of the meaning of the real words, 
“ America, my nation.” There is faulty seeing in the 
one case, faulty hearing in the other, just because 
there has been no mind training in either case. 

Real drawing is real seeing, and to get it we must 
begin our form study aright. If the children could 
see perfectly at first they would need no training. 
On the other hand, because they are so much more 
easily trained in childhood to see appearance, their 
attempts at representation should begin from the 
very first on the basis of seeing, purely. As their 
power of reasoning develops it will then come to the 
aid of their natural seeing. Perception at first—then 
perception plus reason, but let us not begin with 
reason, overlooking the perception. Better inaccurate 
form rendering at first with an attempt to express 
what is seen, than the most accurate representation 
by theory of what is not seen. The record of educa- 
tion for the last fifteen years shows conclusively that 
the proper method of treating any subject in the be- 
ginning is the experimental one. Through the study 
of models and objects, handling, placing, observing, 
drawing them, the pupil can deduce for himself, as 
the result of his own experience, all the principles of 
perspective that he will need for the representation of 
anything he may choose to represent. Artistic or 
freehand perspective is amply sufficient for the needs 
of our public schools. Theoretic perspective is need- 
less and useless, and may well be omitted from our 
over-crowded course, especially as the time that 


‘would necessarily be given to the teaching of it is so 


much needed for the work that will tend to the devel- 
opment of technical skill, the expression of artistic 
feeling. 

Technical] skill in representation, or artistic render- 
ing, means far more than the mere diagrammatic, an- 
alytical drawing of the appearance of an object 
True, we should teach careful observation of the ob- 
ject and how to draw its appearance. This involves 
some necessary knowledge of the rules of free-hand 
perspective. There is a certain amount of mental de- 
velopment to be gained from such work, but if we 
allow it to stop there, we stop just where we should 
begin. The stimulation of these powers of observa- 
tion should have more of a result than just simply 
gaining a knowledge of one or two rules of perspec- 
tive, mere knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
drawing for drawing’s sake. If a child studies care- 
fully any object, he may see and feel its peculiar 
charm of beauty or interest, or he may see only what 
lines are necessary to its representation,—it depends 
upon his teacher. If he is led to see the beauty, that 
will be what he will try to express by means of the 
lines. Then he is exercising creative power. Then 
ie is trying to make visible his impression of the ob- 
ject, instead of simply copying lines from an object. 
Landscape painting is decidedly a modern art, and it 
has opened the eyes ot the whole world to the hither- 
to undiscovered beauties of nature. A few years ago 
painters were teaching us that this is a gray and 
somber world. The modern painter has taught us to 
see yellow sunlight and blue and purple shadows, to 
feel the twittering of early morning birds, the glare 
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and heat of noonday sun, and the mystery of twilight, 
all by the wonderful power of lineandcolor. We see 
color and form and the change of atmospheric con- 
ditions where once we saw an unsmiling, unloving 
nature. Now if our seeing of Nature depends so 
much on the pictures we see, what the children see in 
objects will depend quite as much upon the repre- 
sentation of objects which we place before them. A 
really artistic drawing of a familiar thing opens the 
child’s eyes to new beauties in not only that, but in 
all other objects which are simple enough for him to 
comprehend. If we give him examples of artistic 
drawings suited to his ability, he will be inspired by 
them to more artistic representation in his own work. 
Do not think I mean by this that I would give a child 
no examples of artistic work that were beyond his 
comprehension in their drawing or rendering. On the 
other hand I would do all in my power to surround 
the children with the best and noblest in art—the 
masterpieces—but I am speaking now of the examples, 
that will help them in their own work. 1 wouid have 
these before them to open their eyes to new beauties 
in common, familiar things, to inspire them to greater 
effort, and to furnish standards of good drawing and 
artistic rendering of the objects which they are to at- 
tempt. I believe we cannot get beyond the most 
rudimentary work without such aids. 

In constructive drawing, as well as in the representa- 
tive work, the drawing should be the expression of the 
child’s own thought gained throygh his own experi- 
ence. li the pupil has learned to know his cube, or 
square prism, through handling it, modeling it, drawing 
its appearance, or the shape of its faces, he can, through 
the exercise of his own creative power of imagination, 
show you the developed surface of that model. So, too, 
the meaning of the terms, front view, top view, etc., are 
quite comprehensible to the child who has found out by 
experience what the front view and the top view.are, 
and if we follow the shop method of constructive draw- 
ing, which has come into use because of ts greater sim» 
plicity, the names of the views will explain their plac- 
ing. If, however, we attempt to teach by the method of 
orthographic projection, we shall have trouble, because 
we shall then be dealing with abstractions which have 
never come into the experience of the child, and which 
cannot be the result of his observation. The fact that 
the simplicity of the third angle method has led to its 
general use in shop work should commend it to us for 
presentation to immature minds. It is in use in many 
of our best technical schools,also,and draughtsmen find 
that it answers all the requirements of the most compli- 
cated work. It is not a method that will need to be 
discarded if pupils should wish to carry their work far- 
ther. It is simply a shorter, plainer, more direct path 
to the same end. Then, too, it is pre-eminently the ed- 
ucational method. 

This constructive drawing should be practical, and 
drawings should be made of such objects as are really 
constructed from working drawings.. The plan and 
elevation of a cheese or even a loaf of bread might be 
easily drawn, but we could hardly call such work 
practical. In every shop or in every home, there will 
be easily found simple objects that may suitably serve 
as models for such work, and pupils should also make 
drawings of designs for simple objects. 

There should be practice in reading working draw- 
ings. The pupil who, when given the views of a 
simple object or model, can form the image, and draw 
the appearance, is doing some good thinking while he 
is giving you opportunity to test his understanding of 
your teaching. The pupil who, from the views of a 
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model, is able to produce the pattern or developed 
surface is exercising the power of creative imagination 
while he is actually constructing from a working 
drawing. 

In the upper grades the constructive drawing should 
lead into the elements of machine and architectural 
work. Simple pieces or parts of machines can always 
be obtained as models, and in almost any place there 
is enough building to give one opportunity to famil- 
iarize his pupils with simple building construction. 

In the work in constructive design, or the making 
of plans or designs from which to construct objects, 
much thought should be given to the beauty of form 
and proportion of the object as well as to its construc- 
tion and use. Utility should first be considered and 
then beauty, neither one to be sacrificed to the other. 
Our work here comes very closely in touch with many 
branches of industria! art. It is our opportunity to 
relate art with industry. Here again, good examples 
are necessary. Not only should we have photo- 
graphic reproductions and drawings of the finest 
products of industrial art, but models giving the full 
form so far as possible. It is possible to get repro- 
ductions of the fine Greek vases in wood and clay, 
and the Japanese are sending us now very beautiful 
vases, perfect in form and color, at a very low price. 
I think that a few of these in a school-room would 
preach a silent sermon against the iniquity of the so- 
called novelties, which crowd our stores. Nor should 
it be wholly silent teaching. They should be studied, 
and the reason of their beauty sought for. 

In decorative design good examples are even more 
necessary. If decoration means making beautiful, 
then above all it is the study of beauty. Beauty is 
its only reason for being. The beauty that satisfies 
us in a picture would be distracting when applied to 
some object as ornament. Ornament must always be 
subordinate to the form which it adorns. Our study 
of the ornament which the world has known and which 
has lived longest, shows us that the conventional or 
symbolic forms have been most satisfying. We find 
the world of nature has supplied abundant material to 
the artist. He has not simply given us this as he 
found it. He has, with this material, created forms 
of beauty, which he has given to us as the expression 
of his finest thought. The result has been not simply 
an analytical copy of nature, but a synthesis of the 
best to be found in nature, and of the beauty suggested 
by it. Now if our study of decoration is to mean the 
study of beauty we can do no better than to study the 
beautiful decoration of those who have gone before 
us. Only by much careful study of this ornament of 
the past can we store our mines with concepts of 
beautiful form. I would not exclude working from 
nature, but the design from natural motives only is 
always very poor and weak. If we study the decora- 
tive work of our earlier artists we see how they 
struggled along toward the creation of ideal beauty, 
reaching it only by years of study. We see, too, how 
in a bright period of art, the work progressed from 
one generation to another, each learning by the ex- 
perience of his predecessors. Now we should try to 
give our pupils the benefit of the experience of the 
pioneers in this art. I believe there can be no good 
decoration without the study of historic ornament 
as a basis, and that with that the power to create new 
forms of beauty, or to give a beautiful adaptation of 
natural forms increases. Sir Joshua Reynolds says: 
“The more extensive your acquaintance is with the 
works of those who have excelled, the more extensive 
will be your powers of invention ; and, what may ap- 
pear still more like a paradox, the more original will 
be your conceptions.” 

The elementary work must largely be the arrange- 
ment of simple geometric figures, seeking to lead 
pupils to discover the beauty of symmetry, rhythm 
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and repose in design. This material should be sup- 
plemented by simple figures from historic ornament 
which will help their appreciation of proportion and 
curvature. This should come before the convention- 
alization of natural forms can be successful. This 
work will lose much of its value of we do not teach 
the story of this ornament as well as its drawing. 
Each adds interest to the other. In the upper grades 
more of the story should be taught, leading to the 
study of art history. 

Color is such an important feature in design that 
our study of decoration would be incomplete without 
it. Some simple designs and examples from historic 
ornament may be easily worked out in color. I would 
try to keep in mind the relation of art to industry, 
and show examples illustrating it. Some of the tiles 
that have been recently made are in simple design 
from historic motives, in very nice coloring. I have 
found these to be very interesting to classes, and 
helpful in showing the beauty of simplicity in design. 
I have been less fortunate in finding wall paper in 
which the design and color were both simple and 
pleasing. Some of the textile fabrics are fine in color, 
but too expensive to be practicable. If this work in 
decoration is to mean anything to pupils we must 
place before them examples, illustrations, and real 
things so far as possible. 

I have tried to outline what seem to me to be essen- 
tial features in a public school course in art education, 
in each of these three divisions of the subject. The 
principles underlying each division are very distinct 
from those in the others. In construction our aim is 
the presentation of facts in such a way that the imag- 
ination can create the object in all its reality. -In such 
drawing there is no semblance to the appearance of 
the object. Constructive drawing gives actuality, and 
the imagination must create the mental image of the 
appearance. 

Representation, pictorial drawing on the other hand, 
ignores facts and presents to the eye, the illusion of 
the object,—its appearance. It takes even more ac- 
count of conditions surrounding the object, its posi- 
tion, distance, etc., than of actual facts of form. It is, 
therefore, a presentation of the appearance of the ob- 
ject in its relation to other things. 

In decoration, the principles are entirely different. 
It is the great creative art. Its aim is the creation of 
a beatiful effect. To this end is sacrificed the prin- 
ciple of our work in construction,—truth of form, and 
that for which we work in representation, truth of 
appearance in relationship to surroundings. Every- 
thing may be sacrificed here but beauty. In this 
branch there is a greater opportunity for the exercise 
of the creative power than in any other. If rightly 
presented, it is a valuable means of mental develop- 
ment. ; 

Our great difficulty in this, as well as in other 
subjects, is the proper presentation to the teach- 
ers. It must be so brought before them that 
they may have clear ideas of the distinction between 
the three branches, of the principles underlying each, 
and of the aim of each. Only as they understand the 
growth and development of each division, the part 
that each has played in the world’s progréss, can they 
understand what each should mean in the education 
of a child’ who is to be a factor in this progressive 
world. If they see in drawing only the execution of 
a certain few set exercises, the accomplishment of a 
task to be performed, we cannot wonder that the 
work becomes hard, dull, dry, mechanical. We can- 
not wonder that they are willing to work by prescrip- 
tive methods and mechanical means, if they are never 
led to see that such methods are fatal to freedom of 
thought and action and growth of creative power. 

We must teach by example, as well as by precept, 
the better way, and the better things. 
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Clay-Modeling. 


By Kate A. Congdon, New York. 

From the moment that the pupils first take the clay into their 
hands, they should be made to understand that in modeiing, we 
represent things only as we see them. Modeling is drawing 
things, not only as they seem to be, but as they really are. There 
fore, to model well, we must handle the object from which we 
work; but to draw well, we need only to look carefully at our 
object. 

Begin with the common type-solids; but, as these are unin- 
teresting to the children, do not dwell upon any type form 
too long. Proceed at once to common and natural objects 
based upon the form in use. Common fruits and vegetables 
should be used, as much as possible, during the first year. 
During the greater part of the year it will be found easy for 
each child to procure his own model. The advantage of having 
individual models cannot be over-estimated. The child can 
then take the model in his hand, feel it, turn it about on all 
sides; he can thus more readily see the peculiarities of its 
form, size, and surface. A description of the type form may 
be taught or reviewed, if necessary, with every solid based on 
that form. Individual children may be called upon to tell 
something about the form,to describe its faces, edges, corners, 
and surface while the others are modeling. Thus, oral com- 
position may be made part of the modeling lesson. When it is 
impossible to obtain fruits or vegetables, common objects 
will be found to take their places. 

HANDLING THE CLAY. 


Clay must not be held in the palm of the hand, as it will then 
dry too quickly, thus becoming unfit for use after a few mo- 
ments; also, because the purpose of modeling is to cultivate 
observation with the aid of the sense of touch, in addition to 
the sense of sight; and the seat of the sense of touch is chiefly 
in the finger-tips. Modeling affords an excellent opportunity 
for bringing into use the left hand, which is neglected in most 
of our school work. The fingers of both hands are the only 
modeling tools, used in the early lessons, the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand being constantly in use. 

In the later lessons, a small, pointed instrument, such as 
a spatula or a toothpick, may be used, where the finger is too 
large to enter the narrow spaces in the model. 

Clay must be worked from the base of the object upward: 
never downward. Endeavor to make pupils feel their models 
and then their own work; do this constantly; show them that 
many defects will be discovered with the tips of the fingers 
which might escape the eye. 

Many teachers object to clay work, for the reason that it 
soils the floor and desks when not properly attended to. With 
a little care, this may be avoided. Ample protection for the 
desk will be found in a piece of .oil-cloth, such as is used on 
kitchen tables. This will look clean and neat, and, at the close 
of the lesson, can be folded without allowing the crumbs of 
dried clay to drop on the floor. It can then be taken home 
by the pupil, washed off with a sponge, and thus made ready 
for the next lesson. Still another objection is, that the chil- 
dren’s hands are so soiled as to render them unfit for the hand- 
ling of books, etc., for the following lessons. This can be rem- 
edied by arranging matters so that the modeling lesson will 
be the last lesson of either the morning or the afternoon ses- 
sion. The children can then wash their hands at home, as, in 
large classes it would be impossible to give them time for it 
in school. 

The following lessons may prove useful to those who have 
had no experience in this work. It is not necessary that the 
order be strictly followed, nor that every object in the list 
should be taken up. The objects included in the following 
lessons are merely suggested, but have been used in many 
classes, and found to produce very satisfactory work. In some 
classes, it may be found necessary to give two or more lessons 
to the same object; but it is never wise to dwell upon the same 
model so many times that the children begin to tire of it. 
Correct form, right proportion, an@ that quick observation 
which will lead the child to see some peculiarity of shape or 
surface, are more to be desired than finished detail. 

I. SPHERE. 
Show the children a large sphere, a marble, etc. Ask where- 
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in are they the same? In what do they differ? If I wanted 
to draw a picture of the sphere what would I draw? (A circle.) 
When I model a sphere, what do you notice? (Solidity.) Let 
children take clay—quickly roll clay into sphere. Take wooden 
sphere in your hand; notice how it feels—smooth, even surface. 
Endeavor to get clay sphere just like it. Make spheres of 
different sizes—several small ones can have wire stems to make 
a bunch of grapes. When thoroughly dried, they may be 
colored with crayon or water colors, it so desired. A few of 
the hest pieces of work might be saved for class-room exhibit. 
It pleases and encourages the pupils. 

(a) Apple.—Pay particular attention to shape, not of the 
ideal apple, but of the one to be used as a model. Flatten 
sphere at both ends, thus getting spheroid. Put word on 
blackboard, spell, pronounce several times. If children are 
advanced enough, add each new word thus learnel to their 
list of spelling words. Talk about the large spheroid on which 
we live. Keep hands moving rapidly over the clay while this 
talk is going on. Examine stem of apple, its shape, compar- 
ative thickness at each end; curve generally seen in the stem; 
explain why so curved. Examine part of apple opposite to 
stem; explain how the blossom fell away and left that mark. 
Endeavor to reproduce it exactly in the clay apple. 

Draw it out at the ends, but still keep its surface curved—we 
get another spheroid. Have pupils see and explain differ- 
ence between the two spheroids. If the class is advanced 
enough in reading and spelling, give names oblate, prolate. 
Explain prefixes, showing why so called; explain meaning of 
root-word; explain the absence of final e in sphere when suffix 
is added. 

II. SPHEROID. 


(a) Lemon.—Not too smooth at the ends. This may be al- 
most a perfect prolate spheroid. 

(b) Potato.—(Endeavor to obtain one which is a marked 
prolate spheroid, not one which is too difficult to place either 
as a sphere or spheroid.) Call attention to shape and position 
of eyes on the potato; use the farmer makes of them. They 
can be made with the finger nail or with a toothpick. 

III. HEMISPHERE. 


Make a clay sphere; cut with a piece of thread, thus making 
two hemispheres. Describe the curved face, the flat face, the 
shape of the edge which joins them. 

(a) Half section of apple cut midway between stem and 
eye. Notice star in the center; how many points, seeds within, 
etc. Make two half sections in clay; one will have a stem, 
the other will have that which was left by the falling away 
of the blossom. Each section has the star in the center. 

(b) Ask pupils to cut an orange at home in the same way, 
and to remove the pulp without breaking the skin which sep- 
arates the section. Tell them to save the half section, and 
bring it to school. It makes a most interesting lesson. Hav- 
ing formed the hemisphere, draw, with some sharp-pointed 
instrument, lines to represent the sectional skin. Cut out the 
clay as the pulp was taken out. With finger and thumb, en- 
deavor to smooth off the clay which remains, to represent the 
skin. 

(This lesson is quite difficult, and may be omitted until 
children have had more experience in handling the clay.) 

: IV. CUBE. 


If the children are able to make cubes of paper or paste- 
board, they may make their own models at home or at some 
previous lesson. Talk about its faces, edges, corners; their 
number, shape, relative size, etc. Make sphere in clay. Flat- 
ten to form cube. The table of “cubic measure” can be taught 
better in this way than in any other. Let pupils make a cube 
which has six one-inch squares for its faces. Tell them it is 
a cubic inch. If time will permit, let them make two cubic 
inches. Now let them make “a two-inch cube.” Collect the 
cubic inch from eight different pupils. Arrange these eight 
small cubes so that the cube formed from them will be two 
inches long, two inches high, two inches thick. Compare the 
cube thus formed with the two-inch cube. In this way they 
will see that the two-inch cube has eight cubic inches, or four 
times as much clay as the two cubic inches. This will be 
found to be a most interesting arithmetic lesson. 

(a) Cube.—With thread cut out clay so as to make a flight 
of steps. This may be done from memory. 
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V. CYLINDER, 


In what does it resemble sphere? Cube? 

(a) Glass jar. 

(b) An empty spool. (Model clay around a pencil to give 
cylindrical hole in the spool. Remove the pencil when fin- 
ished.) 

(c) Mucilage bottle with brush. 

(d) Bottle may be cylindrical in shape with top and cork of 
smaller cylinders. 

(e) Ink or other bottle may be found having a cubical base 
with cylindrical top. 

(f) Ear of corn (when possible to obtain it). 

VI. CONE. 

Compared with solids previously studied. Begin with base 
like cylinder. Work clay up toward apex. 

(a) Carrot, turnip, beet, etc. (Altitude sometimes slight 
with broad base as in turnip;sometimes high with small base as 
in carrot.) 

(b) Machine oil-can. : 

(c) Mucilage bottle, beginning at base like the cone; cylm- 
der on top. If pupils are advanced enough, teach words con- 
ical, cylindrical. 

VII. SQUARE PYRAMID. 


Base like cube. Work clay upward as in cone, but make 
flat sides. Talk about shape of base, sides, relative size of the 
triangular sides, the edges, corners, etc. Pyramids and obe- 
lisks of Egypt; show pictures of these. 

VIII. TRIANGULAR PYRAMIDS, 


Make cone. Begin at base and work up toward apex, mak- 
ing three flat sides. Talk about their shape, relative size, etc. 
Shape of base. Pupils should now be able to make their own 
models in paper before the clay lesson begins. Other pyra- 
mids may be made in a similar manner. 

IX. SQUARE, TRIANGULAR, OR OTHER PRISMS. 


Begin with cylinder. Flatten sides, so as to get the required 
number. 
(a) Bottle with tall rectangular form and cylindrical top 
makes a good object for square prism. 
MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


(For classes studying geography.) Hang map on the wall, 
or, better still, let each pupil have his map at his desk. Talk 
of comparative length of the continent from north to south. 
from east to west. Where is it very broad? Where narrow? 
Has it any prominent peninsulas? Any deep indentations in 
coast to form bays, seas, gulfs, etc.? Spread clay on desk and 
get outline, watching the map closely. Now talk of surface. 
Where is it high? Where low? Where is the greatest width 
of highlands? Where are the deepest valleys? Longest rivers? 
Pinch clay with thumb and forefinger of both hands. to form 
mountains, hills, plateaus. etc. Depressions made with fingers 
to show valleys, river-basins, etc. Pointed instrument may 
be uSed here to mark bed of stream. (In all map modeling 
special attention must be paid to height of mountains. The 
tendency is to get an enormous altitude. out of all proportion 
to the size of the map.) 

The above plan may be used with the map of any state. 
country, continent. or section of countrv. History classes mav 
make maps of section of country where wars were waged, 
marking out the chief points of interest. 


The Faces of Words. 


By James Buckham. 


The foundation of a good style, in writing and speaking 
English, is a large and readily available vocabulary. To be 
able to command at once the right word for expressing every 
thought and every shade of thought, is the chief source of 
power and charm in a writer. Take any vivid and delightful 
essayist or novelist—even one whose admifers claim that 
he is a perfect “ stylist,’—and the rhetorician can easily pick 
out flaw after flaw in grammar and in the construction of sen- 
tences; yet, that writer has style and an undying charm, simply 
because he has the rare faculty of selecting always the right 
word, out of the whole range of the English language, to ex- 
press precisely the shade of thought he has in mind. 

Kipling and Richard Harding Davis are excellent examples 
of this kind of power in writing. The work of both of them 
would be unmercifully blue-penciled by a correct teacher of 
English; yet no two modern writers are really better stylists, 
or have more vivid and original power in the use of language, 
simply because these men know how to reflect exactly the 
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color of their thought by the choice of words. 

How to get a full, fiexible, and readily-available vocabulary, 
therefore, ought to be the matter of first importance with a 
student of English. And the earlier a teacher begins to en- 
courage his pupil in the study and appropriation of words, the 
more rapidly and easily will the student acquire the writer’s 
mastery of his native tongue. 4 

Among many different methods of acquiring a vocabulary, I 
have found the habit of thinking of words as if they possessed 
faces, by far the most helpful and satisfactory. Indeed, it is 
necessary to have the same kind of vivid, exact, memorable 
conception of words that one has of faces, in order to make 
them live upon the page. They must come to have a certain 
sparkling, clear-cut, impressive personality—just as if every 
one were a being instead of a thing. Words must be so vital, 
to a good writer, that they shall seem to have eyes, with souls 
looking out of them, Then, whenever a vivid thought comes 
into the writer’s brain, he can summon these living thought- 
bearers to convey it from his mind to the minds of others. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the faces of words, by tak- 
ing a brief passage from so vital and vivid a writer as Henry 
D. Thoreau, a man who says everything,—words, as well as 
things, face to face—and calling the reader’s attention to the 
wonderful vitality and brilliance of his style. I select a para- 
graph from “ Walden.” The writer is speaking of a locomo- 
tive engine: 

All day the fire-steed flies over the country, stopping only that 
his master may rest, and Iam awakened by his tramp and defiant 
snort at midnight, when in some glen in the woods he fronts the 
elements incased in ice and snow, and he will reach his stall only 
with the morning star, to start once more on his travels without 
rest or slumber. Or perchance, at evening, I hear him in his 
stable, blowing off the superfluous energy of the day, that he 
may calm his nerves and cool his liver and brain for a few hours of 
jron slumber. If the enterprise were as heroic and commanding as 
jt is protracted and unwearied ! 


Notice how, not only the writer’s sustained figure, but the 
very words by which he express it, teem with personality, an 
have a distinct onomatopoetic character, that admirably ad- 
justs the sound, and the very look of the word to its signifi- 
cance. This is what I mean by the face of a word—the strong 
impression, that it looks just like what it is intended to ex- 
press. That pair of words, “tramp” and “snort,” for in- 
stance; what else could they express than the heavy tread and 
the explosion of breath? Thoreau chose them because they 
bore on their faces, as it were, the family resemblance of his 
thought. The sound and the look of the words are strikingly 
expressive. 

Notice, too, that admirable, inimitably expressive verb, 
“fronts.” One can see the iron monster brought up short 
against the mighty snowbank in the “ cut.” With what square- 
ness and erectness of defiance, coupled with momentary defeat 
and gathering of power, he stands! Could one ever forget 
such a use of the verb “fronts,” after having once fully rec- 
ognized and appreciated its aptness? Or would a word be lack- 
ing if one had occasion to express a similar shade of thought? 

I will only pause to note, without comment, some of the re- 
maining words and phrases in this passage, that seem to me so 
admirably exact and expressive as to possess a certain verbal 
physiognomy: “Stall,” “start,” “blowing off,” “calm,” 
“cool,” “slumber,” “heroic.” Observe how these vivid 
words, these words with faces, are nearly always short and 
crisp. A good, clear style abounds in short words. The Anglo- 
Saxon element is the iron in the blood of the English lan- 
guage. Take almost any page of Thoreau (who, to my think- 
ing, is a consummate master of style) and see how the verbal 
staccato notes dot it from top to bottom. The whole page 
sparkles with single and double syllables, every word alive 
with individuality and exquisite in the exactness of its mean- 
ing. If a text-book for vocabulary were wanted in a school, I 
should say, take “ Walden.” . It is a book that is not only rich 
in thought, but equally rich in the expression of thought. 
Thoreau’s thoughts have souls, and his words have faces. 

A teacher who wishes to cultivate a good style in his pupils 
should encourage them in the exact use of vivid words. Never 
be content with a dull, tame, obscure, or merely grandiloquent 
word, when the thought itself has vitality and character. Tame 
words will do well enough for tame thoughts; but if the idea 
sparkles, seek for a word that will sparkle, too. As an illus- 
tration of the difference between the tame word and the vitally 
expressive word,—the veiled word and the open-faced word— 
substitute the verb, “opposes” for “fronts,” in that passage 
which I have quoted from “ Walden.” ‘ Opposes” is a weak 
word to express a strong idea. It is never equal to its implied 
significance, and, it seems to me, the English dictionary wouid 
be enriched by its absence. There are scores and hundreds of 


, weak, expressionless words that might well be dropped from 


our language. To be sure, they serve to make a writer’s vo- 
cabulary more copious, but at the same time they dilute and 
weaken it. If we could dispose of all words, save those of 
strong individuality, the English language would gain im- 
mensely in vigor. The great writers of every age have had the 
wisdom and insight to reject all words lacking in vividness and 
force; and one of the best exercises in composition is to take 
the thought of a master and reproduce it in one’s own lan- 
guage, noting and profiting by the verbal strength of the orig- 
inal, as compared with the paraphrase. 
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Silkworm Cultivation. 


By Mary E. Johnson. 


An article in Zhe Fournal some time ago treated of the silk- 
worm, and some of the ways of raising mulberry trees, the meth- 
ods practiced by the Chinese, the first people who utilized the 
labor of the short-lived little worm, and discovered how to 
care for and feed it, to produce the best results and the finest 
silk. 

After food has been provided, the “cocoonery” house or 
room for the worms, should be considered. For the beginner, 
or on the farm where silk culture is to be done in a small way, 
the kitchen makes an excellent cocoonery. Plans must be made 
to give care to the worms for about six weeks, the full extent of 
their short lives. 

For those wishing to have more room than can be given in 
the kitchen, we will describe a cocoonery we visited a few years 
ago in Philadelphia, at Fairmount Park, in a little building of 
three rooms, all devoted to the raising of silkworms. This build. 
ing was open to the public, and instruction given, free of charge 
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for the promotion of silk culture in America. 

Each room of the building was a little cocoonery of itself. 
and all three rooms were alike, and managed the same way: 
They had posts standing upright and held together by hori- 
zontal pieces of wood, on which were placed frames about four 
feet by three feet in size. These frames were covered with 
cotton mosquito netting, on which the silkworms dwelt and ate 
mulberry leaves. There were three rows of frames, one above 
another, about eighteen inches apart, the height arranged for 
convenience in lifting them off to a table and returning them 
again. The distance between the frames and the netting per- 
mitted the free circulation of air, necessary to the health of the 
silkworms. The establishment was in charge of an Italian 
woman and her daughter, experienced in silk culture. 

They worked hard for six weeks in raising the worms and at- 
tending to their needs, then the cocoons were ready to be gathered 
and the silk reeled. 

There were great hanks of the glossy silk on the walls for peo- 
ple to examine. 

It was the natural color, represented in many shades of yel- 
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low, from the most delicate straw tint to a raw sienna tone; 
the light shades being the most valuable. 

At the time we visited this cocoonery, the worms were in 
their “ fifth age,” and fed upon whole leaves, served five times 
a day. Leafless branches of trees had been placed along the 
edges of the shelves, and worms were spinning cocoons in 
them. A few had finished their silken houses and had gone 
into retirement, never to be seen again as worms, for when 
they emerged from the cocoon, they would possess wings and 
fly about. Would the moths remember they had once been 
worms? 

On some shelves the largest worms neglected to eat, and 
climbed on the leaves and raised themselves almost upright, 
and gazed around as if searching for something. This indi- 
cated that spinning time had come. After they had been lifted 
onto a branch, they began looking about, as if considering in 
what position it was best to arrange their houses, and, having 
once decided this important subject. they commenced work 
by fastening threads across the branches, the same as a spider 
begins his web, and would keep steadily at work for four days, 
the women said. Who taught these silkworms to build co- 
coons? They had never even seen one; yet they built theirs 
exactly like those of their ancestors, made thousands of years 
before. 

These fascinating little creatures held our attention all day, 
and we learned of their habits and tastes: that they dislike 
bad air; that tobacco smoke is fatal to them; all their sur- 
roundings must be clean and quiet: they dread hot weather. 
and do not like the sun’s rays to shine upon them; they can 
stand very cold weather when well fed, but do not mature so 
rapidly as in warm weather. 

To obtain the best results. the worms should finish their 
cocoons before the hot weather of June. 

We waited in the cocoonery till supper time came and 
watched the attendant lift one frame of worms at a time to the 
table. and move the debris to one side of the frame and put 
fresh mulberry leaves on the clean place. when the worms im- 
mediately crawled over to the fresh leaves and ate ravenously: 
then the offal was removed from the vacated side of the frame 
and fresh leaves laid there, and the frame returned to its place 
till breakfast time next morning. 

This is the old way of conducting silk culture: that prac- 
ticed in Italy and other countries. and used in households and 
on farms in the United States, where the work is done on a 
small scale; but in the great cocooneries much easier methods 
obtain. The upright supports of the shelves have small 
holes at short distances, and movable, wooden pins are placed 
in them, on which the frames rest. 

Instead of removing the shelves and lifting the worms by 
hand, clearing and placing fresh leaves on one side at a 
time, a hurdle or frame, covered with netting of three-fourths- 
inch mesh, is placed on the pins, just above the hurdle of 
worms, needing fresh leaves. Immediately the worms scent 
the leaves and climb up through the netting to their new quar- 
ters, and the hurdle beneath is removed; the debris and the 
weak worms not able to climb, are thrown away, thereby leav- 
ing only strong, healthy worms for spinning; this saves, also, 
the labor and food that would be given to unhealthy worms, 
incapable of spinning valuable silk. 

For making the cocoons, there is a spinning frame, similar 
to lattice work, placed for the worms to use, or, a more simple 
device is the spinning ladder, at the back of the hurdle. The 
ladder is cheaply made of two half-inch sticks, with strong, 
cotton cord wound across. “\ /\/\_/_ The worms spin in the 
angles, wasting very little silk. 

To facilitate the labor of feeding the worms, in the large 
cocooneries a railroad extends through the aisles, between the 
rows of shelves, and a platform car, loaded with baskets, is 
pushed along, and the leaves are placed on the hurdles, mak- 
ing it easier to care for a large cocoonery, with these conven- 
iences, than for a small one, which never has them. 

To raise silkworms, it is of the first importance to secure 
the best “ grain,” or eggs, for hatching. 

Chinese eggs are considered the most reliable, and free from 
disease. 

Procure fresh eggs, and keep them at ice temperature till 
hatching time, and carefully protected from insects. 

One ounce of eggs contains 40,000. A quarter of an ounce 
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is enough for a beginner to experiment with and learn the 
needs and habits of the silkworm by experience. 

When warm, spring weather comes, great care must be taken 
of the eggs, to keep them from hatching or addling. 

The hatching should not be commenced till there is a cer- 
tain supply of food for the young worms; not till the buds on 
the mulberry trees are well out; but an early start is best, to 
avoid the hot weather. 

The silkworm moults, or casts its skin, four times; when it 
is five days old, then four days later; again after six days, and 
then in six or eight days. Near the moulting periods, the 
worm ceases to eat, and becomes sleepy and motionless. 

The time between two moultings is called an “age.” The 
life of the silkworm from hatching time to spinning time is 
about thirty days, more or less, according to the weather and 
the amount of food given. 

The caring for and feeding during the existence of the worm 
is called its “ education.” 

A convenient hatching place is an open paper box, with sides 
two inches high, to keep off drafts of air. Keep the box in 
the well-lighted sitting-room, where the temperature is from 
70° to 75° F., and in six or seven days the worms will appear 
as almost invisible mites. 

They at once begin searching for food, and must be fed im- 
mediately with tender leaves, cut in shreds, tg permit the tiny 
mouths to bite the juicy edges. 

The baby worms should be fed every two hours during the 
first age, or about ten times a day, and the leaves must be 
served cut up for the first three ages; at first, cut very fine, 
then less fine as the worms become stronger and able to eat 
coarser food; then serve whole, and always free from dust 
and dew. 

The young worms may be kept for a few days in the paper 
box, then removed to the shelves prepared for them, where 
they can have plenty of room to feed and grow. They must 
never be crowded. 

The silkworm will live and thrive on a great variety of food; 
on lettuce leaves, the osage orange, and the black mulberry; 
but the white mulberry makes the best silk. The education 
of the silkworm, to produce the best results, must be unremit- 
ting and intelligent, for both the quality and quantity of silk 
produced depend upon the quality and quantity of food given 
between hatching and spinning; upon cleanliness, pure air, 
and proper temperature. 

After the last moulting, the thickest leaves that show a milky, 
rich juice are the best to produce silk. 

The worms should have all they can eat during their short 
lives, for they have “a long yarn to spin,” from the food they 
consume, and it is more profitable to secure a certain quantity 
of silk from one hundred cocoons than the same quantity from 
two hundred. The best French cocoons have threads that 
measure 1,350 yards. 

If the silkworm is fed only enough to keep him alive, he 
will leave but an empty shell behind, instead of a cocoon full 
of beautiful silk. 

Care should be taken when the worms are ready to spin, to 
have plenty of room for them, that threads of different co- 
coons may not mingle and unfit them for winding. 

In eight or ten days, after spinning has commenced, the 
cocoons are ready to gather. A few of the most perfect ones 
should be kept, and the moths permitted to develop and lay 
eggs for the next year’s silk culture. 

The best time to reel the silk is immediately after the co- 
coons are finished; but if this cannot be done, the chrysalis 
must be killed, to prevent the silk from being cut by the moth 
when he emerges from the cocoon at maturity. The usual 
method is by steaming, or by exposing the cocoons to hot sun- 
shine for several days. 

If the cocoons are not to be reeled at home, when thoroughly 
dried, they are ready for market; but the reeled silk brings 
several times their value per pound. Five or six threads are 
reeled together and made into “ hanks,” or skeins, called raw 
silk, and millions of dollars’ worth are brought into the United 
States every year from foreign countries. 

All the work connected with the raising of silkworms is 
agreeable and interesting. To students of nature, silk culture 
gives a pleasant and fascinating work, for its many changing 
phenomena are curious and wonderful. 
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The School Journal for next week will contain full ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Reports of meetings 
will be given, together with abstracts of the most im- 
portant addresses. These reports will be continued in 
The Journal of the week following, the two issues being 
the regular N. E. A. numbers of the year. 





According to present indications, the attendance at 
the N. E. A. meeting will be very large. It is probable 
that there will be more than six thousand from the 
West alone. Some fear has been expressed lest, owing 
to the large number of people in Washington, as a re- 
sult of-the war, it would be difficult for teachers to find 
accommodations. The committee on hotels and public 
comfort has so arranged that there will be plenty of 
room in the various hotels and boarding-houses, for 
all who are to attend the convention. 





“ Educate children to self-reliance through self-activ- 
ity.” This is a text that will ever remain timely in ped- 
agogics. There is too much absorption in the schools 
and too little output. What good is it a child to 
drink in the wisdom of the whole world, if he does not 
learn how to apply it? No lesson is worth anyhing un- 
less it bears with the information it conveys the ability 
to turn it to practical use. The school must develop 
capability, as well as capacity. 





An easy solution proposed by the careless thinker for 
the improvement of the teaching in rural districts is, 
“Pay higher salaries.” Those who expect to improve 
the teaching in any such way show themselves little ac- 
quainted with the moral and intellectual progress of the 
world. A well-defined place is needed for the improve- 
ment of the teachers of rural schools. And that is not 
enough; there is needed a regeneration of public opin- 
ion in the rural section. 

It is a great problem when 20,000 teachers are in- 
volved, as is the case in the state of New York: few 
men are willing to sit down before it; they are exhaust- 
ed by the simple statement of its conditions. One state 
superintendent, to whom these conditions were stated, 
admitted them, but said, “ It’s too much for me; let the 
next fellow try it.” And so it has been waiting for the 
next fellow, and he does not appear on the scene, be- 
cause the political slate is not made up that way. That 
some work must be done annually for the rural teacher 
is assented to; there is some sort of mechanism in ex- 
istence in operation in every state. But who measures 
up the impressions made at the institute or county nor- 
mal? Who sees whether there is any application of the 
ideas or knowledge obtained? There is a county offi- 
cial, it is true; but he may be a politician, or he may be 
overwhelmed with other work, or he may not under- 
stand what ought to be done. Here is the problem: 
who will solve it? we say to the state superintendent. 
Here is the big problem: Are you big enough to han- 
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dle it? If you have not already done so, read what 
Horace Mann did. 





The first contribution from outside the state toward 
the preservation of the historic Sleepy Hollow school- 
house, comes from Fall River, Kansas. At the close 
of a normal institute,a penny collection was taken, 
which was sent to the editor of The School Journal, with 
the hope expressed that the old building would be 
“kept sacred to the memory of him who peopled the 
green woods of Sleepy Hollow and the rocky crags of 
the Catskills.’ 





Interior of Sleepy Hollow Free School, visited by Washington 
{rving. 


The thanks of The Journal is extended to those who 
have responded so readily to the request, that the mem- 
ory of Washington Irving be honored by keeping the 
little Sleepy Hollow school-house unharmed. It will 
be a source of pleasure to all Journal readers to know 
that the building will probably be saved. A meeting is 
to be held very shortly in the district of North Tarry- 
town, in which the school is situated, when the question 
will be definitely settled. Those who have toiled so 
hard during these past few weeks for its preservation 
feel confident that their efforts are to be crowned with 
success. 

On another page will be found an illustration of the 
new high-school building of Tarrytown, which was ded- 
icated a short time ago, and named the Washington 
Irving high school. 





The principal of a private school was lately in search 
of a teacher. “I want,” he said, “no half-hearted 
teacher.” This phrase he repeated several times ; on 
being asked to explain, he said: “ There are plenty 
of young men who want to teach as soonas they leave 
college; they think of their classes while in the 
school-room, then they think of themselves, how they 
shall get into law, medicine, or business. I have only 
half of these fellows ; they do little good; the boys 
feel that these men do not like teaching. I want a 
man who has a history ; who has taught, and intends 
to teach and to give his entire self to the work.” 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published fifty times a year.. 
As there are fifty-three Saturdays in 1898, three numbers will 


_ be omitted, no papers being issued July 30, August 6, or Aug- 


ust 13. 
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Will Carleton as a Pedagogue. 


By Elizabeth S. Hyatt, Michigan. 

School teaching is the plank over which many great men 
have walked from poverty and obscurity to a position the 
world delighted to honor. Several of the presidents of the 
United States began public life as a school teacher; among 
them, for instance, Andrew Jackson and James A. Garfield. 
No doubt the decided views and quick judgment of Andrew 
Jackson was as apparent when he governed his little common- 
wealth in some obscure school-house, as when he filled the 
presidential chair; and the man who sternly ordered out the 
militia to execute a law obnoxious to himself, as well as to 
South Carolina, would be quite likely to be prompt in bringing 
down the rod upon the back of an incorrigible lad. Who 
knows how much of financial policy was due to 
to pay off the entire nation in one administration, was due to 
lessons learned while he was a poor school teacher? 

Many of the statesmen, lesser men than Jackson or Gar- 
field, but still men who have done excellent public service, 
once marched in the ranks of the pedagogues. Many inven- 
tors, writers innumerable, and of poets, at least three, Emer- 
son, Whitman, and Will Carleton, all taught school. 

It was my good fortune to become a pupil of Will Carleton’s 
in 1865, in southern Michigan. The school was in Lenawee 
county, not many miles from Carleton’s home, and was known 
everywhere as a “hard school” to govern. To keep up its 
reputation, the big boys that winter locked the teacher, a dap- 
per little man from New York, out of the house; made a bon- 
fire of his books and a long linen duster he wore, to protect 
his clothes from the chalk dust, and declared that he should 
teach there no more. So the obliging school officials advised 
the young man to quit, and began looking for some one to 
take his place. 

The choice finally fell on Will Carleton, aided not a little, 1 
suspect, by the fact that he was six feet high and country born 
and bred. I well remember his looks as he came into the old 
Clayton school that first Monday morning. His picture lies 
before me now; and, except for the heavy moustache, the face 
is the same; the same firm mouth and chin, and the same 
thoughtful, /rzendly expression as when he bent so kindly over 
my slate thirty-two years ago and explained “ decimal frac- 
tions.” 

The school-houses in those days were vastly different from 
our modern, well-lighted, well-ventilated buildings. Low 
walls, small windows, and no apparatus was the rule. This par- 
ticular school-house seemed the very sum and crown of all 
that was undesirable in such a building. Six windows, each 
containing twenty-four small, square panes of glass, were 
placed too high for even the tallest boy to look out of. A con- 
tinuous desk was made of a walnut board sixteen inches wide, 
which was spiked to the wall on three sides of the room. 
3enches placed end to end below this served for seats. A 
smali alcove in one end of the room held the teacher’s table 
and a strip of blackboard. A raised brick platiorm accommo- 
dated the box stove, which the mischievous boys delighted to 
pile so full of the well-seasoned, four-foot wood, that it was 
often necessary to open the outer doors, even in mid-winter. 
No pictures, maps or charts, no globe or dictionary, not even 
copy-books were there; but the teacher was expected to “ set 
copies ” each night on sheets of foolscap paper, for the pupils 
to follow. 

I well remember how gleefully the small fry noted Carleton’s 
height, telling each other that “the new teacher was taller’n 
Bill Welch, and ever so much stronger,” for no small amount 
of our troubles in those days arose from the tyranny of the 
larger pupils. On this particular winter, much ill feeling and 
a few fights had occurred over the sliding place, a small pond 
in front of the scohol-house from which the small children 
were usually driven, and thus deprived of their share of the 
sport. But the new teacher soon changed all this. A spot 
amply large was marked off for the small children, and no one 
above the third reader, allowed to step foot upon it. 

The same desire for fair play that led the old farmer in 
“ Betsy and I are out,” to declare that his wife should have 
a fair share, “ fer she’s worked as hard as me,” secured for the 
small pupils of the Clayton school a sliding place in the winter 
of 1865. There were no more bonfires of books and clothing 
that winter; no more locking the teacher out of doors. Will 
Carleton was pleasant and genial, but firm as a rock. He 
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gained the respect of the young people—grown men, many 
of them,—and protected the smaller scholars. He joined in 
their sports during recreation hours, could run as fast, jump 
as far, or shout as loud as any boy there; but in school he was 
the master, and all obeyed him. 

At the close of the term, he held “last-day” exercises, as 
was then customary. The children recited poems and dia- 
logues, every one wore his best clothes, the fathers and moth- 
ers came in to see the performance, and when all was over, 
each pupil received a white, glazed card with the name of the 
poet and teacher upon it in his own handwriting. Little did 
we think how much that simple autograph would be sought for 
in the after years. 

After the school closed, Will Carleton returned to his home 
near the village of Hudson, where his father lived 
upon one of the most fertile farms in that fertile 
section of the country. His mother was a gentle little woman, 
who, in the early days, attended prayer meetings in the little 
sclgool-house in he neighborhood, carrying her own tallow 
candle, as each of her neighbors did, to light the house. 

The poet’s father was made of sterner stuff. He had decided 
views, and was ready to maintain them against all comers; 
indeed, I have heard it asserted that the poet needed to go no 
farther afield than his father’s house, for his model of the man, 
who was “born with an argument in either hand.” 

I have no doubt Carleton wrote poetry at that time, for he 
is quoted as saying that, in his “early school days, he loved 
study less than poetry.” His trials were many; he saw manu- 





script after manuscript returned, until an’ accident in the office 
of the “ Toledo Blade” gave “ Betsy and I are out” .to the 
reading public. Seldom do we see such an instantaneous suc- 
cess; his fame spread from Maine to California; there was a 
great and constant call for his work, and he was soon made as- 
sociate éditor of the “ Blade.” While there, he published poem 
after poem, including ‘‘ Out of the Old House, Nancy ” and 
“ How Betsy and.I Made Up”; also “ Farm Festivals” and 
“Farm Legends,” which have since been issued in book form. 
His two other well-known books, “ Young Folks’ Centennial 
Rhymes ” and “ City Ballads,” are later prodtctions: 

Carleton was a student of Hillsdale college, but never grad- 
uated. However, that institution gladly granted him a.degree 
as one of Michigan’s most illustrious sons. He has thought 
it necessary sometimes to apologize for the imperfections 
found in his earlier works. ‘“ These poems,” he writes, “ have 
been written’ under various, and, in some cases, difficult’ condi- 
tions; in the open air,.with team afield; in. the student’s den, 
with ghosts of unfinished lessons hovering. gloomily about; 
amid the rush and roar of railroad travel, which trains of 
thought are not prone to follow, and in the editor’s sanctum, 
where'the dainty feet of the Muses de not often deign to tread.” 

But, if not models of construction, his poems touch the 
heart, and give us vivid pictures that are remembered forever. 
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Vacation Schools. 


The vacation-school movement is fast growing in popularity. 
The people are come to regard the long vacation in cities as 
productive of much harm. New Jersey and Boston have 
been the pioneers in this important movement. 

Boston started her vacation school in 1885, with an average 
daily attendance of over 250 for the six weeks. The next year 
saw niore than double the number, and so the students have 
increased every year. Many of the regular school departments 
were kept open, with additional occupations, such as sewing, 
knitting, botany, designing, whittling, measuring, and weigh- 
ing, basket weaving, and the like. Last year the course of 
study included wood work, leather work, typesetting, chair 
seating, basket weaving, rug knitting, plain sewing, ornamental 
needlework, paper folding, drawing, clay pee They picture 
pasting, color work, and kindergarten. 

In 1887, Brooklyn, and in 1893, New York took up the idea. 
They were followed in 1896 by Chicago. Hartford, Conn.; also 
established one last summer. These have ail been conducted 
by private enterprises until this summer, when the New York 
board of education took the matter into its own hands, and 
established ten vacation schools in the city, to accommodate 
6,000 children. The work in them will be chiefly manual. The 
Brooklyn board of education has given school No. 14 for the 
use of the Vacation Summer School Association. The work 
here is also chiefly manual, including carpentry, cobbling, chair 
caning, basket making, and drawing. Cooking has also been 
added this year, the Maxwell house, next door to the school, 
having offered its kitchen for that purpose. The school opens 
July 11, for a six weeks’ course. 

In Chicago, the women’s clubs took up the moven€nt and 
put on the market miniature celluloid flag pins, with the in- 
scription, “ For Vacation Schools,” on the reverse side. The 
sale of these pins brought $2,500. Three schools were thus 
assured, and were opened July 5. The subjects taught are 
manual training, nature study, local geography, sewing, sing- 
ing, and drawing. Chicago also has a special feature in the 
teaching of good citizenship. The students are pledged to loy- 
alty to the flag and labor for the purification of the city’s polit- 
ical life. The schools are in charge of a superintendent and 
competent teachers. 

At Cleveland and Philadelphia, the vacation school has 
come to stay; though, as yet, it is in its infancy. At Hartford, 
excellent work has been done. Hundreds of children of for- 
eign birth deliberately chose the school in preference to the 
street. These children were Russian, Polish, and German 
jews, Italians, Austrians, Germans, Swedes, and Danes. To 
Americanize them was no easy task. Many of them knew not 
a word of English; many of them had never been inside a 
school. Lawless and disrespectful, they seemed at first hope- 
less cases; yet, not a child was expelled for bad behavior, and 
not a lead-pencil, book, or pair of scissors disappeared. Every 
morning the children saluted the flag and pledged their “ lives. 
hearts, and sacred honor, to love and protect thee, our country, 
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and the liberty of the American people forever.” 

And so the good work goes on. The animus of the move- 
ment is to protect the children from evil associations and en- 
forced idleness. It opens up a way for the animal spirits to 
be turned to good account; it teaches law and order without 
the strict discipline and hurry of the ordinary school; and it 
teaches respect, honor, and usefulness to those whose lives 
have not been cast in pleasant places. The crowded tenement 
districts are poor places for the idle boy—in one district in 
Chicago, juvenile arrests increase sixty per cent. during the 
summer. It costs about seventy-five cents a day for the city 
to care for these children it has arrested, while ten cents a day 
would support them: in school, besides saving them the moral 
degradation of an arrest. Under the protection and guidance 
of a sympathetic teacher, the children are brought in touch 
with nature, learn the names of the trees and flowers, and how 
they grow; and get gloriously dirty. The strain on tried 
mothers is relieved, and the children started on intelligent and 
useful lives. 


¥ 
The Outdoor Recreation League. 


The Outdoor Recreation League secures places of recreation 
for city children during the summer months. The success of 
the school-playground movement, for which $20,000 is to be 
spent in Manhattan and Brooklyn this summer, may be largely 
traced to this league. The legislature last winter gave the 
board of education power to use the school buildings and 
grounds for purposes of recreation. About twenty-five will 
be so used during the summer. The league, upon invitation 
irom the boad, proposed a system of regulations to govern 
these iabetiende. They are, that the grounds shall be open 
from 8:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., with an hour’s nooning for 
picking up, and sprinkling on hot days. The children are to 
be admitted by tickets, colored differently for morning and 
afternoon in squads as large as possible without overcrowding. 
The boys and girls are to be divided into classes, and let in at 
different times. Each playground will have its superior, and 
men and women assistants. It is suggested that these super- 
visors and assistants be taken from among the college or semi- 
nary, and kindergarten students, or normal-college graduates. 
The school pianos are to be moved to the playgrounds. There 
will be sand-piles, swings, see-saws, nine-pins, shuffleboards, 
overhead-ladders,, climbing-poles, and the like, with benches 
for mothers and babies. 

The league is at work on other plans in the interest of the 
children. The Willet street park is to be laid out at once, at an 
expense of $16,000. Jt comprises two blocks, one of which is 
to be made a playground, depressed so that it may turned into 
a skating pond in the winter. The other will contain a gym- 
nasium and public bath. A summer camp for boys is to be es- 
tablished at Pelham bay park, where the boys can rough it for 
ten weeks. The boys will help pay their board. 














Washington Irving High School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. (Courtesy of Tarrytown “ Press-Record.”) 
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Bands of Mercy in Hawaii. 


A number of Bands of Mercy, an organization devoted to the 
cultivation of kindness to animals, have recently been started 
in Hawaii by Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Gray describes some of her experiences in this work as 
follows: 


“Upon visiting the department of instruction in Honolulu 
I found the deputy inspector, T. H. Gibson, in full sympathy 
with my work, and at one of the teachers’ meetings he intro- 
duced me, with the request that the principals and teachers 
aid me in what he was pleased to call ‘a beneficent work.’ 
I found several of the teachers already giving instruction in 
humane work, and upon presentation of the objects of the Band 
of Mercy, they were quite ready to ask their pupils to take 
our world-wide pledge; i. e., ‘I will try to be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.’ 
It was exceedingly gratifying to note the interest which the 
children and youth of different nationalities manifested in be- 
coming members of the band, and their readiness to practice 
its principles. 

“In the Royal school of 500 or more Hawaiian boys, I or- 
ganized five bands. The popular and richly-endowed Kame- 
hameha schools for Hawaiian boys and girls starts with one 
band, which gives promise of good work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodge’s Independent school and the Fort street school each 
has wide-awake bands. The teachers of the Kaakopua school, 
which is largely composed of children of American parentage, 
were among the first to enlist nearly all of their pupils in four 
active bands. The teacher and pupils of the Bretania street 
school joined most heartily in forming a band, and it was evi- 
dent, as in other schools, that the spirit of our pledge had been 
practiced, and that they had learned to be helpful to each 
other. 


“The teacher of the Marquesville, or Portuguese, school 
gave me a hearty reception, and after she and I had explained 
the purpose of our band, these interesting children of foreign 
parentage were organized into a ‘Regra de Oiro’ (Golden 
Rule) Band. Frank W. Damon, superintendent of work 
among the Chinese, entered into the spirit of our organization, 
and he explained fully the object of the band to those who did 
not understand English. A number of these Orientals. par- 
ticularly the young men of the ‘ Mills institute.’ took our 
pledge and became members of the ‘Robert Morrison’ Banda. 
Goo Kim, Chinese commercial agent, a man sixty years of 
age, and the highest representative of the Chinese government 
in the islands, informed us that he desired to take the pledge, 
and he enrolled among our members. 

“The Reformatory Home and School for Boys in Honolu- 
Iu is so managed by Mr. Needham and his helpers that it is 
what its name signifies. The inmates are mostly Hawaiians. 
with a mixture of other nationalities. The boys seemed pleased 
with the idea of becoming members of an organization that 
stands for the elevating of the human race and kindness to the 
dumb creation. In selecting a name for their band. while 
several were proposed and written on the blackboard, the one 
which received their unanimous vote was Keoneula (Reform) 
Band.” 


“Tt was most gratifying in our talks with the pupils of differ- 
ent nationalities (for all are taught the English language) to 
note their inquiries as to whether certain things could be prop- 
erly done by a member of a Band of Mercy. One boy was in 
doubt about the right to go fishing, and another wanted to 
know about hunting. We told them it was wrong to kill for 
sport, and when necessary to take life, it should be done hu- 
manely. 


“When the government of Hawaii falls into the hands of 
those who are now in the schools, it is to be hoped that cruelty 
to animals on these islands will cease; at least in its worst 
forms. I refer particularly to the sad condition of many of the 
horses and mules driven over the stage routes on the Island of 
Hawaii, and the barbarous way now employed in transporting 
cattle and sheep from one island to another.” 
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Meeting of Boston School Committee. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston school committee has broken all its 
previous records for a long session. It met on June 30, at 8 P. M. 
It adjourned at 3:35 A. M., July 1. It was one of the most spir- 
ited meetings on record, when several important matters were 
settled, whose effects will be far-reaching. 

The report of the committee on new rules has been a bone of 
contention since March. Mr. Anderson, the chairman, started 
the discussion of the report. The discussion was continued ior 
five and one-half hours. Motions to postpone indefinitely, to lay 
on the table, and other parliamentary tactics were resorted to; 
the ayes and nays were called on nearly every question of substi- 
tuting a clause or amendment, but the fight continued. 

Mr. Paul led the opposition to the new rules. He gave notice 
that he would insist upon the separate consideration of every one 
of the 358 sections, and in each case would move the substitution 
of the corresponding section in the minority report of Dr. Galli- 
van, which was virtualiy the old rules. He won a victory for the 
old rules at the outset. The new ones provided for visitors in 
place of the old division committee — the visitors to have increased 
powers and responsibilities. This idea was at once voted down, 
and the division committees substituted. This necessitated the 
adoption of many dependent sections of the old rules, so they 
were adopted in a bunch. : 

Then the new rules were voted on. These rules make a num- 
ber of radical changes. They give the superintendent the ap- 
pointment, transfer, and removal of teachers, subject to the 
approval of the board. He is also to pass upon the courses of 
study to be adopted in the schools. A new officer, to be known 
as a school-house agent, is created. He is to have charge of all 
matters of construction, furnishing, and repairing of school 
buildings. A new committee is also created to supervise new 
buildings and additions. 

The new rules, which went into effect immediately upon their 
adoption necessitated the laying over for two weeks of many 
matters pertaining to money, etc. The committee wanted to dis- 
pose of everything at once, but Mr. Paul said the board must 
abide by the rules which it had in its wisdom adopted. 

Then came the election of evening school principals, after 
which the committee on salaries presented a report. Numerous 
petitions for increase of salaries had been received, including the 
one from the women assistants in the high and Latin schools. 
The committee was obliged to disregard these petitions, however, 
and recommend reductions in salary. The committee had asked 
the legislature for $2.80 on a thousand of the assessed valuation 
of the city for 1898-1899; $2.90 for 1899-1900, and $3 after that. 
The legislature had given them $2.80, $2.85, and $2.90, instead of 
what they asked. This made it necessary to save $25,000 on 
salaries. The committee recommends that head masters be re- 
duced from $3,780 to $3,348; junior masters’ maximum from 
$3,060 to $3,348, grammar school masters’ maximum from $3,180 
to $3,100; submasters from $2,340 to$z,220. A number of other 
reductions were proposed. The report went over for discussion 
at the next meeting. 

After disposing of a number of minor matters, at 3: 33 A. M., 
the board adjourned. .M. 





Education in Brooklyn. 


Institue of Arts and Sciences will 
open October 1, a school of pedagogy, to accommdate 
the many Brooklyn teachers who feel the need of 
such a course. Columbia and New York _ universities 
and Adelphi college wil! join the institue in carrying 
on the work. Columbia university, in connection with the 
institute, will offer, next year, courses in the history of educa- 
tion, principles of education, applications of psychology in 
teaching, school supervision and management. The courses 
will be given in Brooklyn, and will be identical with those at 
Columbia, where the examinations will be held. Credit will 
be given for the work by Columbia. New York university 
will give, under the same conditions, courses in the history of 
education, institutes of pedagogy, school administration, and 
applied psychology. 

Admission will be given to those holding a B certificate in 
Brooklyn, or at least a grade 1 certificate in Manhattan. 
graduates of colleges, state normal school, teachers’ training 
classes, and high schools of approved standing will also be ad- 
mitted. Courses will be arranged to suit the convenience of 
teachers, and there will be about two sessions a week in each 
course, on Saturdays, and probably during some evenings of 
the week. 


The Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn board of superintendents had a resolution intro- 
duced in the late school board meeting to change the system of 
admission to the high schools. It was desired that preference 
be given to grammar school graduates who were exempt from 
examination on account of the excellence of their class work. 
The resolution was opposed on the ground that it would work in- 
justice to parochial and private school pupils. He offered a sub- 
stitute motion, providing that pupils be admitted in the order of 
their percentages, whether they have had examinations or not. 
This motion was adopted after considerable discussion. 
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Educational Notes. 


School Improvement Leagues. 


State Supt. N. W. Stetson, of Maine, has issued a pamphlet 
advocating the yeti of school-improvement leagues. The 
objects in view are the improvement of schoolgrounds and 
buildings, the furnishing of suitable reading matter to pupils 
and people, and the providing of works of art for the school- 
rooms. The leagues are to be of three kinds: Local leagues, 
organized in the several/schools of the towns; town leagues, 
made up from officers of the local leagues; and a state league, 
whose members shall be delegates from the town leagues and 
members of local leagues holding diplomas. The membership 
fees are nominal. 

The work of the leagues is to be as follows: 

To ask the boards of education to name school buildings 
for distinguished Americans; to have the pupils make a 
careful study of the life of the person for whom their school 
was named; to commit to memory portions of the writings of 
this person, and give reviews of one of his writings. 

The funds of leagues are to be used to buy books, and at the 
close of each term the books will be exchanged by the various 
leagues. Pictures and statuary will also be bought and ex- 
changed. Studies of the artists’ lives will be made, and appre- 
ciation for their work inculcated. 


Pres. Gates Resigns. 


Pres. Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst college, has sent in his 
resignation to the board of trustees. He is at present in Eur- 
m9 on a year’s leave of absence. He was elected presidént 
of Amherst in 1890, having been -offered the presidency of 
Oberlin college at the same time. Dr. Gates’ presidency has 
not been attended with harmony, and the dissensions became 
serious about a year ago. Dr. Gates seemed to lack tact in 
discharging his duties, and by interfering in the management 
of individual cases, he came into disfavor with both professors 
and students. The one thing which made him most unpopular 
was his action in voting the resignation of the late Prof. Tyler, 
whose long and faithful service and high reputation entitled 
him to better treatment. It is to be regretted that the official 
life of a man of his powers should have been unpleasant. 


Some Successful Meetings. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Supt. T. G. Kraege has just completed a 
series of instructive and entertaining meetings of parents, 
teachers, students, and citizens. Each succeeding meeting has 
been productive of more interest and enthusiasm than the one 
before, until at the last one an extra room was used, and then 
many people were turned away. This meeting opened with a 
song by the school, followed by a fourth-grade class in arith- 
metic. A drill by primary pupils, a violin solo, a class exer- 
cise of deaf-mutes, and a recitation in geography were also 
given by the pupils. Then came a talk on training in polite- 
ness, a talk on punctuality, and a discussion by Pres. Vroman, 
of the school board. The meetings will doubtless be contin- 
ued next year. 


Women Superintendents. 


The statistics regarding the women school superintendents of 

this country are _ by the ‘“ Womans Journal” as follows: 
State superintendents of public instruction: Grace E. Patton, 
Denver, Col., and Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyo. City or town 
superintendents: Eugenia Fuller, Riverside, Cal.; Emma E. 
Dolphin, Leavenworth, Kas.; Mary S. Snow, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. 
Curtis, Brewer, Mo.; Ella F. Boyd, Hyde Park, Mass.; Eliza- 
beth H. Mason, Orange, Mass.; Mary L. Lincoln, Rockport, 
Mass.; Anna M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich.; Sarah L. Perry, 
Malone, N. Y.; Mary B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt.; Carrie 
Morgan, Appleton, Wis.; V. M. Alden, Depere, Wis. 
Women are county superintendents as follows: Arkansas, 1; 
California, 13; Illinois,6; Kansas, 19; Missouri, 6; Nebraska, 
12; North Dakota, 11; Oklahoma, 5; Tennessee, 6; Washing- 
ton, 10; Colorado, 26; Iowa, 11; Kentucky, 11; Minnesota, 13; 
Montana, 19; New York,8; Ohio, 5; Pennsylvania, 2; South 
Dakota, 10; Vermont, 1; Wisconsin, 13; Wyoming, 9. 


Pigeon-Toed Teachers, 


Grove City, Kan.—One of the instructors at the institute, in 
giving directions to the teachers on their proper behavior in 
the school-room, remarked: “The majority of teachers are 
pigeon-toed—this is the case with seventy-five per cent. of the 
young women.” A murmur of indignant protest at once arose. 
“It is caused by the habit of sitting cross-legged,” he contin- 
ued. Suddenly feet began to shuffle all over the room, and 
every schoolma’am sat up straight, and tried to look innocent. 


Examination in Spelling. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The Fitchburg Grammar Masters’ Club 
recently gave an examination in spelling to the eighth-grade 
pupils in the city schools. Each word was used orally in a 
sentence, and then pronounced. by itself. There were 200 
papers, of fifty words each. The number of errors was 3,402, 
and the per cent. of errors, 34.02. The words were such as are 
used in ordinary conversation. In some of the words, the per- 
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centage of failures was high. For instance, “ mackerel,” 46.5 
per cent. wrong; “restaurant,” 55.0; “ cemetery,” 51.0; i rogu- 
ish,” 64.0; “ twelfth,” 64.0; “ criticise,” 69.0; “ reservoir,” 78.0; 
and “ avoirdupois,” 80.5. No word was spelled correctly by all 
the five schools. “ Kerosene” was spelled in fifty-two differ- 
ent ways. 


The Question of Over-Study. 


Toronto, Ont.—Hon. G. W. Koss, speaking at the closing 
exercises of the ‘Loronto normal school, reviewed some ob- 
jections made to the course. He said, that while the depart- 
ment prescribed the course, it did not prescribe the time that 
should be taken to finish it. If the child reached the normal 
school too early to perform the work, that was the fault of the 
parent, and not of the department. he course of study was 
not prescribed for the weakest, but for the average, and five 
hours’ work a day ought not to break students down. In re- 
gard to home lessons, these were not compulsory, and were 
given when no complaint was made against them. 


An Interesting Investigation. 


New Haven, Conn.—Prin. Myron V. Scudder, of the Hill- 
house high school, is collecting data concerning next years 
pupils. He has sent letters to the principals ot each school, 
asking about the students who are to be promoted. His object 
is to find the proper way of dealing with each pupil. Some ot 
the questions are concerning home conditions and discipline, 
parents’ interest in the child’s education, physical condition, 
regularity of attendance, characteristic traits, ability to memor- 
ize and think, power of concentration, ability in expression, 
subjects in which the student excels, subjects distasteful to 
him, general behavior, outside interest, and several minor 
questions. 

A Slight Difference. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—County Clerk Wende, in looking over some 
documents seventy years, of age, recently found a school com- 
missioner’s bill for the year 1826, to the town of Alden. It 
reads: 

To Elias Blodgett, commissioner of public schools: 


One day inspecting school teachers...............06. $ 75 
Meeting with school commissioners and- allowing 





school district one-half day... .soscc0s0 000 ccccvees 30% 
Meeting school commissioners, preparing, and making 
GEM MON PONCE cis esti isis teecieec cies dete sescesaer 75 
Meeting school committee of common schools, making 
division, and distribution of school money, one 
GAY. cc cccseesecccceccseeccecccsccsesceseccssesenes 75 
To inspecting school teacher, one-half day............ 37% 
To preparing annual report to superintendent of common 
SCHOGIG: ‘QUNCIONE OAV y 6 0:0:< tin 40 eV 8 SERRE Eee des 37% 
OMNES Secc it a cena ead eles $3.39% 


Elias Blodgett, Commissioner Public Schools. 

Alden, Sept. 18, 1826. 

The thirty-nine and one-half cents was evidently a slip of the 
pen, for the commissioner divided seventy-five by two correctly 
afterward. The board of supervisors saw the mistake, and en- 
dorsed the biil on the back, “ cut to $3.37.” Comparison with 
the charges of commissioners at the presént day is apt to make 
taxpayers wish they lived in the good old days of ’26. 


What He Must Know. 


The branches of mathematics that must be mastered by the 
young man who wishes to write C.E., or E.M., or M.E. after 
his name are named by the Chicago “ Post” as follows. Arith- 
metic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, descriptive geometry, differ- 
ential and integral calculus, and the theory of probabilities. 
If the student is interested in mathematics, he will probably 
add to the above list stereotomy, differential equations, qudter- 
nions, analytical mechanics and the applications of mathemat- 
ics to astronomy, chemistry, physics, and electricity. Should 
he be above the average, he will go to some American univer- 
sity for a year or so of post-graduate work to study more 
mathematics. Of course, exceptionally bright men get fellow- 
ships that eventually take them abroad for the really advanced 
mathematical work, so that they may bring back with them the 
latest German fancies and Parisian novelties in their special 
branch of work. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Prof. A. L. Hardy, of St. Johnsbury acad- 
emy, has resigned, having been appointed superintendent of the 
public schools of Amherst, Mass. 


Charlottesville, Va.—The University of Virginia has arisen 
from the ashes of the fire of October, 1895, having been rebuilt 
and enlarged at a cost of nearly half a million dollars. The gen- 
erosity of the state, together with the contributions of alumni and 
private individuals, have brought about this result. 


The New Brunswick Educational Institute met June 29, 
with the largest attendance in fifty years. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were “ Half-finished Work;” “The Personal El- 
ement in Teaching,” and “ How Others Do.” Mr. John Brittain 
is the newly elected secretary of the institute. 
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Brief Items of Interest. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Prin. Geo. H. Cliff, of the normal school, 
has handed in his resignation. He will assume an executive 
position with the firm of George B. Newton & Co., coal op- 
erators. Mr. Cliff was born in 1859, was graduated from the 
Philadelphia high school in 1878, entered journalism, and then 
began to teach. He was professor of mathematics in the Cen- 
tral high school, professor of methods in the school of peda- 
gogy, and principal of the normal school. He was the editor 
of “ The Teacher,” issued by the Educational Club. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—Twenty-two high-school boys were sus- 
pended recently for leaving school and going to the circus. 
Prin. George P. Hitchcock claimed that the boys had voted 
to stay away from school. The boys denied it, but the school 
board upheld the principal. 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—A free kindergarten was opened July 
5, under the direction of Miss Stout, of New Brunswick, a 
graduate of Pratt institute, Brooklyn. The board of education 
has donated a room and equipment in school No. 2, until fall. 


Newark, N. J.—The finance committee of the common coun- 
c:l has turned over to the board of education an appropriation 
of $5,000. This is to be used by a committee of women, who 
are to open seven schoolyards as playgrounds for the children 
during vacation. 


Mr. Isaac Esleeck Sheldon, head of the publishing firm of 
Sheldon & Company, died at his country home, Rye, N. Y., 
June 30. The funeral was held at Rye, July 2. A portrait and 
account of Mr. Sheldon’s life will appear in a later number. 


New Haven, Conn.—During the last week of school, Prin. 
John S. Lewis, of the Webster school, was given an informal 
reception. It was the close of his fortieth year of teaching in 
the district. 


Meriden, Conn.—The second annual exhibit of public- 
school drawings was largely attended, 2,000 drawings and clay 
modelings being exhibited. The drawings were by children 
from about seven years of age up to those of the highest grade 
before the high school, and included working drawings, pat- 
terns of borders, ancient ornaments, and Moorish, Egyptian, 
and Grecian decorations. Tiles were drawn in colors, and 
drawings were made to illustrate stories. In the higher-.grades, 
the drawings were from life. Miss C. Louise Worster, super- 
visor of drawing, arranged the exhibit. 


The International Temperance Congress, held at Prohibition 
park last week, devoted considerable time to the discussion of 
the question of total abstinence as a qualification for a teacher 
in the public schools. The convention strongly urged that it 
be made a necessary qualification throughout the country. 





Accuracy and Neatness. 


To secure accuracy and neatness in daily work, the teacher 
must resort to devices that interest pupils. When they are re- 
quired to do work over, the object of the lesson seems to be lost. 
The following methods have proved helpful in bringing about 
this end. A certain number of the neatest papers are pinned 
upon the bulletin at the close of each lesson. 

After school they are taken down and put on file with other 
neat papers of the month, to form a “book.” The pupils man- 
ifest much interest in competing for the place of honor and the 
thought of “ making a book,” adds a charm to the work in each 
written lesson. The “books” are for the mutual benefit of the 
pupils and their friends who desire to see the work. They also 
act as an encouragement to the teacher, when noting progress, 
during the year. 

One teacher has tried the method of placing inaccurate papers 
in a box underneath her desk, passing out only the excellent 
papers. Children not receiving their papers have often remained 
in their seats at the close of the session to ask if they may “ make 
up their work.” It was understood that all pupils who had papers 
in the box uncalled for, were to lose credit for the week’s work. 
A list of the correct papers, for a month, kept upon the board, 
insures an interest, and the competition stimulates effort. 

The idea of “ book making” appeals to most children strong- 
ly. Each month’s books, if decorated covers are made by the 
pupils, are ornamental as well as useful. 

It is wise to keep the excellent before the children as much as 
possible. For this reason it seems desirable to return the best 
efferts only. 

The child should be taught that “each day is a new beginning,” 
and his good nature should be appealed to by honest praise when 
praise is due. All effort should be such that he is 7 happy 


in the realization of his possibilities. ; 
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Some Aspects of Spanish History. 


Spain was settled by Celtic and Iberian tribes. In later 
years, the Phoenicians colonized on the coast, and were suc- 
ceded by the Greeks, who, in turn, gave way to the Carthagen- 
ians. In the second century, B. C., Rome conquered Car- 
thage, and thus made the Spanish peninsula a Roman province. 
Vandals and Sueves from the North next overran the country, 
and later the Visigoths congeured it. They were conquered, in 
turn, by the Arabs, or Moors, in the first century of our era. 
The Moors established a strong kingdom in the south of the 
peninsula, encouraged the arts and sciences, and established 
schools. The Christians, driven to the mountains of Austria, 
Biscay, and Aragon, were deprived of the advantages of civili- 
zation, and so became ignorant and fanatical. But they were 
brave, and determined to possess their fatherland again; they 
gradually drove back the Moors, until, with the help of Charle- 
magne, they controlled Castile, so called from the line of cas- 
tles along the southern border. 


BEGINNING OF THE NATION. 


In 1469, Ferdinand, prince of Aragon, married Isabella, 
princess of Castile, and the two provinces were united ten 
years later. The Moors had gradually been pushed southward 
until, in 1479, they occupied only a small, but powerful, state, 
the Kingdom of Granada. Ferdinand and Isabella attacked 
Granada with all their forces, and war was waged for ten 
years, In 1492, Granada fell, and, though the Moors still re- 
mained, it was only under great restrictions. 

Cardinal Ximenes, minister of state under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, made the church the foundation of the throne, thus 
establishing a state religion, which has existed to the present 
day. The pope was acknowledged as the spiritual ruler of the 
nation, and faith was made the test of loyalty. 


MODERN HISTORY, 


Roughly speaking, modern history began with the discovery 
of America, which wonderfully enhanced the glory of Spain. 
Bold and hardy adventurers left for the new country that was 
teeming with gold and treasure. 

Ferdinand De Soto found the Mississippi river, Orellana dis- 
covered the Amazon, Cortez, with five hundred soldiers, cap- 
tured Mexico, and exacted a tribute of $6,000,000 from the na- 
tives. Pizzaro captured the Incas’ chief, and offered to ran- 
som him for $17,000,000, a sum which he obtained. 

These possessions of Spain in the new world were prime 
causes of her power under Charles V. But those possessions 
came to be, through misgovernment, prime factors in her ruin. 

The migration from Spain to America had taken away the 
strongest men of the nation. Not enough men were left to 
properly carry on the industries. Invention had been discour- 
aged, so inventors emigrated. Something had to be done to 
raise money to run the government, so the colonists were taxed 
in the most outrageous manner. 

As a result, gold began to flow into the coffers of Spain. 
The people at home became indolent and shiftless. Ever since 
she has kept up her oppressive schemes of taxation, until one 
by one her colozies have revolted and made themselves free 
from her control. 


CHARLES V. 


But under Charles V., Spain was at the very zenith of her 
power. Charles was the heir of the houses of Austria, Bur- 
gundy, Castile, and Aragon. In 1506, the Netherlands became 
his; ten years later, Ferdinand gave him Spain, Naples, and 
the whole of his possessions in the new world; and in 1519, he 
inherited from Maximilian all the Austrian possessions. e 
electors of Germany made him the sovereign of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and he became master of a large part of the 
known world. 


THE REFORMATION. 


The beginning of the sixteenth century, as we have seen, 
marked the opening of a new world of territory and a new 
world of thought. The printing press was introduced, and 
thus the dissemination of intelligence facilitated. The papacy, 
under Roderigo Borgia, with his infamous daughter Lucretia, 
had fallen into disrepute. Time was showing that many of its 
doctrines were unstable. In the North, a movement sprang 
up which is known to history as the Protestant Reformation. 
Martin Luther was its leader and guiding spirit. Suffice to 
say here, that the northern countries joined in the movement, 
while the southern ones, notably Italy and Spain, fought with 
the papacy against it. 


THE INQUISITION. 
To check the spread of what the papacy called heresv. the 


Inquisition, or Holy office, was resorted to. Spain was the hot- 
bed of this tribunal. Its duties consisted in seeking out and 
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bringing to trial all who were suspected of sympathy with the 
new doctrine. By means of dungeons, chains, starvation, and 
terrible instruments of torture, confessions of heresy were ex- 
torted from the victims, who were afterward burned to death, 
and their property confiscated. Charles abdicated in 1556, and 
the throne went to Philip II. Thus Spain lost her elective 
possessions. But Philip added Portugal to his possessions for 
a time, with its dependencies in Africa and the East Indies, 
thus ruling over one of the most enormous empires the world 
has ever seen. But his war expenses were enormous. Philip 
III. succeeded him, and then the kingdom began to fall to 
pieces. In 1609,, the Moors were expelled—a notable date 
in history. This was perhaps even a greater factor in Spain’s 
decay than was the Inquisition. The Moors were the culti- 
yators of rice, cotton, and sugar, and the manufacturers of silk 
and paper; and when more than a million of these inhabitants 
had been driven from the country, their industries died quickly. 


RAPID DECAY. 


The rest of the story can be quickly told. In 1640, Portugal 
separated from Spain; in 1648,, Philip lost the Netherlands; 
and pirates, Dutchmen, and Englishmen seized some of Spain’s 
possessions in the new world. About 1700, more Spanish ter- 
ritory went to France, and the population decreased two mil- 
lion. Madrid had a famine during the reign of Charles II. 
The army and navy deteriorated, and Spain became isolated 
from the world. The war over the succession at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century lost still more of Spain’s 
treasure, including Naples, Sardinia, Milan, Sicily, and even 
Gibraltar. In 1802, Spain was obliged to cede Trinidad to Eng- 
land, and three years later, Louisiana went to France. In 1819, 
Florida was sold to the United States, and Spain’s colonies in 
the West began to revolt. At home, there was civil strife over 
a constitution; abroad, revolt over misgovernment and unjust 
taxation. The public debt increased to enormous proportions. 
A formidable revolt began in Cuba in 1850, in which serious 
complications with the United States were barely averted. In 
1868, another Cuban insurrection began, known as the ten 
years’ war. In 1894, the Cubans rose again for one last suc- 
cessful struggle, which has continued until the present_time. 

Thus we have found that the chief causes in Spain’s deca- 
dence were, without doubt, misgovernment of colonies, intol- 
erant attitude toward religious thought, and the expulsion of 
the Moors. 


The War With Spain 


SEVERE FIGHTING NEAR SANTIAGO. 


The fighting in the vicinity of Santiago de Cuba on July 1 and 
2 was of the fiercest description. Gen. Shafter had gradually 
pushed his line up until the right wing was within striking dis- 
tance of El Caney, the left wing stretching out towards the sea 
near the strong position held by the Spaniards at Aguadores. 
Early on Friday morning the battle began and continued all day. 
The Spaniards covered by the brush and trenches and usin 
smokeless atgev- 7d had a decided advantage, but nothing pean | 
withstand the valor of the Americans who charged upon them 
again and again and drove them from trench to trench, leaving 
the fortifications filled with Spanish wounded and dead. The 
Rough Riders and the Seventy-first New York regiment were in 
the thickest of the fight. Lieut. Col. Roosevelt at the head of his 
troopers charged up the hill at San Juan near the center of the 
American line and sent the astonished Spaniards flying down the 
other side. The regiments of the regular army showed the ut- 
most valor. The battle was continued on Satureay, but with less 
fierceness and at the close of the fighting Shafter’s army sur- 
rounded the city of Santiago on the north, east, and west sides, 
ue bay shutting off the enemy from retreat on the west 
side. In the two-days’ fighting the Americans lost about 150 
killed and 800 wounded, besides many were overcome with the 
heat. The Spanish ioss is believed to be about 3,500, among 
them being one general killed and another badly wounded. 

Gen. Shafter sent forward his siege guns and planted them on 
the hills he had captured commanding the city and the bay. He 
wanted to bombard and capture the city on the Fourth of July, 
but owing to the entreaties of the foreign residents for twenty- 
four hours in which to get out of the city he postponed the bom- 
bardment until noon on July 5. 


THE SPANISH FLEET DESTROYED. 


In the meantime Admiral Cervera, seeing that his ships would 
be a target for the big siege guns, at 9:30 on Sunday morning, 
July 3, made a bold dashto escape. The torpedo boat destroyers 
Pluton and Furor led the way out of the narrow exit of the har- 
bor, followed by the big armored cruisers Almirante Oquendo, 
Infanta Maria Teresa, Vizcaya, and Cristobol Colon. The latter 
was the fastest one of the ships and the Spanish admiral, Cer- 
vera, hoped it would escape even if the others did not. He 
therefore transferred his flag to the Maria Teresa in order to 
survive or perish with the body of his fleet. The Gloucester, 
formerly J. P. Morgan’s yacht Corsair, commanded by Lieut. 


. Wainwright formerly executive officer of the Maine, promptly 


attacked the torpedo boat destroyers, and in a short time had put 
them hors de combat, Meanwhile the Texas, Iowa, Oregon, In- 
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diana, and Brooklyn under Commodore Schley were chasing the 
big cruisers firing at them as they went and the Spaniards return- 
ing the fire, but evidently exceedingly anxious to get away.. See- 
ing that there was no chance of escape, as they had been riddled 
by American shells, the Maria Teresa and the Oquendo were 
run ashore about eight miles west of Santiago harbor and were 
soon wrapped in flames. Two miles further west the Vizcaya 
met the same fate. The Colon continued westward until two 
o'clock, her pursuers pounding her constantly with solid shot and 
shell, and finally grounded sixty miles west of Santiago. The 
Spaniards who were killed by shells, drowned, or lost their lives 
in explosions numbered several hundred ; the American loss was 
one killed and a few slightly wounded. The survivors from the 
burning Spanish ships escaped to the shore where they were 
taken prisoners by the Americans. The 1,650 men thus captured 
were suprised at being treated |,umanely, as prisoners of war 
should be. It seemed the irony of fate that Admiral Cervera 
should surrender to Lieut. Wainwright, an officer of the ill-fated 
ship destroyed by Spanish perfidy. 


SANTIAGO NOT BOMBARDED YET. 


The latest report from Santiago is to the effect that Gen. 
Pando’s forces several thousand strong have reinforced the gar- 
rison in that city; and that the bombardment has been postponed 
pending the arrival of more American troops; about 10,000 are 
now on their way. The troops need rest after the severe fighting 
of last week and the terrible heat which disabled as many men 
as the Spanish bullets. Gen. Shafter also wishes to get his 
siege guns in more favorable positions. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED ABROAD. 


Madrid evidently believed at first that Cervera had escaped, as 
the Spanish officers here merely telegraphed the admiral’s escape, 
and not the details of the subsequent fight and the destruction 
of the ships. When the Madrid authorities found out the truth, 
they did not take the trouble to correct the former impression. 
It will, however, have its effect, for talk of peace has begun 
again. In England and on the continent the hopelessness of 
further fighting on Spain’s part is conceded. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE CUBANS. 


The war department has made arrangements to send large 
supplies of refrigerated beef and other food for the suffering re- 
concentrados in Cuba. The point at which they will be landed is 
kept asecret. It is said that frequent expeditions of this kind 
have been landed in Cuba during the past two months. An ex- 
pedition of Cubans, consisting of 350 volunteers for Gen. Gomez's 
army, has just arrived in Cuba. It was fitted out by the United 
States government. Besides the soldiers there were two dyna- 
mite guns, about two hundred horses and mules, and a large 
quantity of anmunition, provisions. clothing, and other supplies. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM THE EAST. 


Some days ago the cruiser Charleston and the ships loaded 
with troops arrived at Manila. On their way they took pos- 
session of the Ladrone islands and carried off the garrison as 
prisoners of war. The men were put ashore at Cavite. The 
Philippine insurgents are still closely investing Manila, and the 
suffering in the city for want of provisions is increasing. The 
announcement that Admiral Camara had decided to pass through 
the Suez canal shows that his expedition is bound for the 
Philippines. Commodore. Watson will probably be sent in a 
few days with orders to capture or destroy his fleet. 





A French Steamer Lost. 


During a heavy fog on the morning of July 4 the French Trans- 
atlantic Company’s steamer La Bourgogne, outward bound from 
New York, collided with the British ship Cromartyshire near 
Sable island off the coast of Nova Scotia. The French steamer 
sank in a very few minutes carrying down about 600 of the 800 
people on board. The Cromartyshire was towed to Halifax by 
the Allen line steamer Grecian. 


The Island of Navassa Seized. 


Haitians have seized the island of Navassa, which belongs to 
the United States, and have taken possession of the stores and 
tools which were abandoned by the American company working 
on the island when the war began. The guano deposits on the 
island, which lies to the west of Haiti, were worked by a Balti- 
more company, and the officers and laborers were the only in- 
habitants. The United States will probably complain to the 
government of Haiti, and trust to it to arrest the intruders and 
punish them. 





The languor so common at this season.is due to impoverished 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures it by enriching the blood. 
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New Books. 


Americans cannot be too well acquainted with the life of that 
wonderful man, Benjamin Franklin. He shows a public spirit 
and a patriotism in all his acts that some Americans of the 
present day should make a stronger effort to imitate. Hence, 
in spite of the many exceilent biograpries of our great practical 
philosopher, the pubiic will welcome the one by Edward 
Robins, entitled *“ Benjamin Franklin: Printer, Statesman, 
Philosopher, and Practical Citizen.” The author’s purpose 
has been to give, as it were a composite picture of the man, 
to show his character and activities, and to touch briefly upon 
the national conditions which brought the latter into play. 
There are numerous portraits and other illustrations, which 
add much to the value and beauty of the volume. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 








“ The New York Charities Directory ”’ for 1898 gives a class- 
ified and descriptive list of the philanthropic, educational, and 
religious institutions of the boroughs of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Bronx, Queens, and Richmond. The scope of the work 
was increased greatly by consolidation. The contents have 
been carefully classified and arranged, so as to show, at a 
glance, all the resources which the city affords for each phase 
of distress or need. The task of compiling was performed by 
Charles D. Kellogg, second vice-president of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, assisted by Mrs. Ida Sonneborn. (Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22d street, New York.) 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition of that standard work, 
“The Age or Fable, or Beauties of Mythology,” By Thomas Bul- 
finch, is edited by the Rev. J. Loughran Scott, D.D. It is 
hardly necessary to say much in favor of a book which has 
been known so long, and has stood the test so well as this one. 
The author’s aim to make the stories amusing has attracted 
a hest of readers; he teaches mythology, not as a study, but 
as a relaxation from study—gives the work the charm of a 
story-book, and yet by means of it imparts a knowledge of 
an important branch of education. These tales are largely 
taken from classic parts, such as Ovid and Virgil, but are given 
in prose. The poetic element is instilled by numerous quota- 
tions from our own poets. The book has a classical index and 
dictionary and nearly two hundred* illustrations. (David Mc- 
kay, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


A beautifully printed and most attractive volume, ‘ The 
Poems of Shakespeare,” comes to us from the pen of George 
Wyndham, the welhknown editor of Piutarch, a gentleman 
who, as secretary to Mr. Balfour and as parliamentary repre- 
sentative of Dover, has shown his skill in politics as well as in 
literature. The volume contains an admirable text of the 
Venus, the Lucrece, and the Sonnets, founded on the first 
quartos and freed from the impertinent emendations of eigh- 
teenth-century ignorance. Mr. Wyndham, in his notes, deals 
with the various vexed questions of the dates to be assigned, 
the problem of the rival poets, and the idiosyncrasies of typo- 
graphy and punctuation, all enlightened by multifarious quo- 
tations from contemporary works on philosophy, criticism, 
heraldry, sport, and etymology. In an ample introduction, he 
gives one of the most satisfactory of sketches of Shakespeare’s 
life, and he, as it were, holds up his art as a poet against a 
background of courtly, literary, political, religious, and theatric 
detail. such as has been seldom gathered together. He brings 
out the characteristics of these immortal poems, treating of 
their lyrical and rhythmical beauties, their richness of allusion, 
and their splendor of imagery. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York and Boston. $2.00.) , 


“ Current Questions for Thinking Men” is a good-sized vol- 
ume containing a series of papers-delivered at various times and 
under various circumstances by Robert Stuart McArthur. 
They all relate to Christian themes in general, and the Babtist 
denomination in particular, and are sound in thought and mod- 
erate in tone. (American Baptist Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia.) 

No nation in Europe presents a more interesting field for 
historical study than France since the first great revolution. 
The many and violent changes in government seem inexplica- 
ble to one not acquainted with existing conditions and the 
genius of the people. These sudden changes have been clearly 
explained by André Lebon, a member of the chamber of dep- 
uties, in the volume’of the Story of the Nations series on 
“ Modern France—1789-1895.” His method has been to relate 
accomplished facts, and to seek their origin, not in the circum- 
stances which render them difficult of comprehension, but in 
those which make them explicable. Where a political system 
has failed, he has tried to show its obvious defects, and not its 
hidden virtues. The book is well illustrated. A change has 
been made in the binding of the volumes of the series. This 
volume is in cloth, and others of the series will be issued in the 
same style. Volumes in the original style, however, will be 
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furnished those who wish to keep their series uniform. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


To the series of Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World, edited by Edmund Gosse, has been added “ A History 
of Italian Literature,” by Richard Garnett, C.B., L.L.D. Stu- 
dents of our literature can scarcely appreciate its development 
without knowing something of the Italian, for the latter exer- 
cised great influence over Chaucer, Spencer, and Milton, and 
over others in less degree. The Italian has been called the 
greatest literature of the world after the Greek, Latin, and 
English. It is more intimately affiliated to antiquity than any 
other European literature, and may be called a continuation 
or revival of Latin. Entering at once upon a heritage of class- 
ical tradition, Italians began to teach foreign nations long be- 
fore they found anything to learn from them. Not the least 
attractive portions of the volume are the exquisite translations 
from Dante by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the versions from 
Boiardo and other poets by Miss Ellen Clerke. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


An important book for students of church history and gov- 
ernment is “ The New-Testament Church,” by Rev. W. H. H. 
Marsh, with an introduction by Franklin Johnson, D.D., of the 
University of Chicago. His discussion of the three kinds of 
church government—monarchy, oligarchy, and autonomy—will 
interest all classes of churchmen. The position the author 
holds individually is implied in the following quotation he 
makes from Leonard Bacon: “In the beginning, Christianity 
was simple gospel. Ecclesiastical organization was not the 
cause, but the effect of life. Churches were constituted by 
the spontaneous association of believers....... The ecclesias- 
tical polity of the apostles was simple—a living growth, not 
an artificial construction.” The author has investigated the 
subject deeply, and makes references to many well-known au- 
thors. (American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
$2.00.) 


What a vast amount of pleasure may be obtained from the 
observation of natural phenomena may be appreciated by a 
reading of John C. Van Dyke’s book, “ Nature for Its Own 
Sake: First Studies in Natural Appearances.” The author 
has not sought to connect nature with art, literature, or hu- 
manity, but has observed and described in wonderfully exact 
and graphic language what he has seen. His chapters treat of 
pure and reflected light, broken and shaded light, the blue sky, 


clgud and cloud-forms, rain and snow, the open sea, along’ 


shore, running waters, still waters, the earth-frame, mountains 
and hiils, plains and lowlands, leaf and branch, and earth cov- 
erings. The book makes no pretentions to being scientific, yet 
many scientific facts are explained in it. It is one that will 
lead the reader to the faithful and loving observation of nature. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ($1.50.) 


D. W. Faunce, D. D., has attempted in the volume entitled 
“ A Young Man’s Difficulties with the Bible” to clear the way 
for those whe are in the midst of doubt, on account of the argu- 
ments advanced by the unbelievers. There were plenty of 
scholarly volumes, but none that suited the needs of the many. 
The author treats of the truth of the Bible, miracles, geological, 
astronomical, and the historical difficulties, etc. That he hit the 
mark is seen from the fact that there were many calls for the new 
edition. (American Baptist Publication Society. $1.00.) 


Either the English Janguage must be a very hard one to learn 
or else the instruction in many of our schools is defective, as 
there is much complaint of the sloverly English of the graduates. 
In Wheeler's “ Graded Studies in English,” the aim has been 
made to present theory and practice in just proportion and in 
their proper relations. Among the special features of the book 
are constructive work, subjects for composition, and a great 
number and variety of carefully chosen literary selections. The 
book has many beautiful full-page half-tone illustrations. (W.H. 
Wheeler & Co., Chicago.) 


The “ New Era Readers” combine the teaching of observation, 
science, and literature with that of reading. These features will 
be sufficient to introduce them to the favorable consideration of 
teachers. In the third book, as in the others, the definite aim 
has been to have the child read to learn while he is learning to 
read. Hence science, history, or literature form the basis of 
almost every lesson in the book—science to develop the senses 
and quicken the mind, history to lay the foundation for correct, 
mee and ethical life, and literature to create and foster a taste 
for that which is purest and best in books. In the fourth book a 
list of selections are presented that will lead the pupils to an 
abiding love for that which is best in literature. The historical 
lessons of the lower books are continued and are used as a more 
general study of history, having as the ultimate end a spirit of 
patriotism and citizenship. The science lessons may be correl- 
ated along geographical lines by the use of pictures, maps, and 
globes. The twofold purpose of the fifth and last book is to 
afford the pupil of limited opportunities the advantage of that 
which is best in American and English literature and to furnish 
a line of reading to the literary student, which is as valuable as a 
stepping-stone to the masterpieces as it is because of its intrinsic 
worth. The series was prepared by S. W. Black, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburg, Kas. (Eaton & Company, Chicago.) 
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Published Weekly by 
E, L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 











Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (cighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars anp Firty Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School bodtd numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
ScHooL JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Knapp and His Roller Boat. 


Inventor Knapp of Ottawa, Ont. roller 
boat fame is going to Washington to try to 
make arrangements with the American 
government to construct an enormous roll- 
ing boat for use as a troopship, the boat to 
be modeled something like the roller boat 
that has been seen in Toronto harbor. 
When the members of the Spanish lega- 
tion were in Toronto Senor Du Bosc, the 
first secretary, inspected the rolling boat 
there and is said to have been favorably 
impressed with it. He advised Mr. Knapp 
to communicate with the Spanish consul at 
Montreal with a view to opening up nego- 
tiations with the Spanish government for a 
boat, but Mr. Knapp preferred to deal 
with the American government. He says 
that he can build a roller boat 200 feet high 
in three months, and it would be an ideal 
troopship. 





Pears’ 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, 
so good; but what else does 
it do? 


It cuts the skin and frets 
the under-skin; makes red- 
ness and .roughness and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
but the -alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free al- 
kali in it. It neither reddens 
nor roughens the skin. It re- 
sponds to water instantly ; washes 
and rinses off in a twinkling; is 
as gentle as strong; and the 
after-effect is every way good. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 

























































Ivory Soap is a quick 
and pure. 





they may be used entire for general purposes, or 
divided with a stout thread into two perfectly 
formed cakes for toilet use. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘' just 
as good as the ‘Ivory';’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
























For any use put to, 
cleanser, absolutely safe 











“ The boat I propose to build,” said Mr. 
Knapp, “ nade’ be capable of carrying 
0,000 men and would, of course, be much 
aster than any of the ordinary vessels at 
— running on the ocean. Drawing 
ittle water, such a boat could get close in 
shore and would not need to enter any par- 
ticular port, but could land troops at any 
point on the shores of Cuba. The boat, 
too, would carry 60,000 tons of freight and 
could be used as a coal boat. With 60,000 
tons of coal on board the roller boat would 
be a moving coaling station for tne fleet. 
Both ends of the boat could be armed with 
guns so that an enemy would be unable to 
capture it.” 
we | the result of his negotiations 
with Washington Mr. Knapp has postponed 
his intended trip down the lakes with the 
small roller boat built in Toronto last 
summer. 


The Trumpets cf Cracow. 
There is a curious custom extant in 


-|Cracow, Poland,” said a lady recently, 


“of sounding trumpets from one of the 
church towers of that city, and for more 
than three centuries the trampets have 
been sounded every day from the old church 
tower, and will be, so long as the church 
shall stand. The custom was established 
about in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when a rich woman, who lived in her 


home in Cracow, made a vow to the} 





would proclaim the glory of the Virgin 
Mary on the four winds of heaven forever 
after. When at last her beloved ones re- 
turned to her, she remembered her vow, 
and deposited with the authorities a large 
sum of money, the interest to be devoted 
to paying for the services of four trumpet- 
ers. Every hour of the day one of them 
blows a fanfare from each of the four win- 
dows of the steeple, and at 5 o’clock in the 
morning the four trumpeters play a choral 
together. The trumpeters are trained for 
this service generation after generation. 
They divide the day into watches, each one 
of the men staying in the steeple a certain 
number of hours, as its great height in- 
volves both time and labor in going up and 
down, I think,” she continued, “that I 
saw thousands of pigeons on the roof and 
steeple of the old church; they are special- 
ly cared for; even the farmers, who comg 
in to market from the surrounding country, 
always drop a handful of corn for the 
‘pigeons of the Virgin Mary,’ as they are 
called by the people. No matter where 
I went while in Cracow, I would drift back 
to the old church to listen to the trumpets. 
I used to go at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and the sight of the pigeons flying around 
the steeple, together with the sound of the 
music so high in the air, was strangely sol- 
emn and a beautiful. It is a 
peculiar custom that has spoken for more 
than three centuries of the gratitude of a 


Mother of Sorrows that if her husband and woman’s loving and faithful heart. Gene- 
sons came back safely from the war she | ration after generation has come and gone, 
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Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. A 
splendid place for the vacation; 
cool and healthful, and with small 
expense. 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated book of Chautauqua 


resorts sent on receipt of four 
cents in postage by 


Lake 
Chautauqua 

















A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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6 THE ST. DENIS 


Evxropean PLan 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace church.) 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location. Home.-like Atmosphere, 


Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wm. Taytor & Son, - Props. 

CCOOCECOCECECEECOSOeO 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI,0O., U. 8. A. 


BELLS 


Neme this paper. 


| 3e] Se] Sel 3} 30] Ge] Gel del de] 30) 
L9e] 30] del 30] de] 3] se] Jo] $e] 301 36) 
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Best Grade Copper and Tin 
8chool, College & Academy 


'Price and Terms Prov. 


WANTED! Salesmen to sell Lubricating Ouls 


from samples Cn commission, 
Liperat Terms, 


THE EUCLID OIL COMPANY, Cleveland. Obio 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards 


Greatest Labor-Saving Device 
for giving any amount of practice in 
arithmetic. Tested four years. 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, 
through fractions, percentage, to advance 
measurements. 32 sets of 16 cards each, 
every one different. Price, 50 cents net per 
set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in hand- 
some wooden box. Price on application. 


R. L. KRLLOGG & CO., New York & Chicage 


Agents Wanted. 


In every city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. S,, 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once, stating position 
and previous experience in can- 











| only guns and armor, but also a great var- 
jiety of other forgings for naval purposes, 


and yet still the trumpets send forth their 
message of praise and glory and the ‘pig- 
eons of the Virgin Mary’ circle about the 
tower of the old church in Cracow.”—N. Y. 
“ Tribune.” 


A Fire-Curtain of Water. 


From time to time, it has been proposed 
to protect buildings against fire from with- 
out by a water-curtain, to be made to fall 
all around the structure. This scheme is 
being put in use at the Chicago public lib- 
rary. Mr. N. E. Weydert, supervising 
architect of the building, is father to the 
idea, and has received a hearty indorsement 
of it from Chief Swenie, of ‘the Chicago 
fire department. The arrangement is ex- 
tremely simple. A seven-inch steel water 
main is being laid around the top of the 
building, upon the broad stone table formed 
by the top of the coping. This pipe will 
be connected to force pumps in the base- 
ment of the building, and, through perfor- 
ations properly arranged, will insure the in- 
troduction of a subs‘antial sheet of water 
from cornice to pavement, around the 
whole or any imperiled portion of the 
building. The system of piping will be so 
arranged as to be operated in prescribed 
sections, and additional relays of smaller 
pipe will be placed in position above win- 
dows and doors, to complete the curtaining 
of those points, should the curtain, in the 
main, be broken by wind impingement 
against the building.—“ Boston Herald.” 
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Compressing Liquid Steel. 


In casting steel in large ingots for heavy | 
ordnance or armor plates it is usually found | 
that the upper portion of the mass is less | 
dense than the lower part. The weight of | 
the molten metal itself in the mold pro-| 
duces this effect. Unequal density, how- | 
ever, is highly undesirable. It has been 
customary, therefore, to cut off about one- | 
third of the ingot at the top and reject it, 
using only the more compact and uniform | 
part of it. Within a few years, however, 
it has become the practice at three or four 
of the great gun-making establishments of 
the world to subject the molten metal to 
pressure with powerful hydraulic apparatus. 
The compressor which was set up in 1896 
at Creusot, France, for this purpose was 
recently described by “ Engineering.” The 
mold is strengthened to meet the extra 
strain put upon it. The metal is poured in 
from a 35-ton ladle, or a 65-ton ladle, or 
from both. Greater pressure is employed 
with a big ingot than with a small one. 
But the maximum never exceeds two and 
three-quarter tons to the square inch. Not 


| 
| 





notably shafts, are now made from steel | 
which has first been subjected to this treat- | 
ment. Messrs. Schneider & Co., at whose | 
works is situated the press just mentioned, | 


A a 
supply many private manufacturers who do | 


not care to make their own castings, as well | 
as the French army and navy, with steel.- 
“N. Y. Tribune.” 


An Indian Lawsuit. 
At Midnapore, in Bengal, a novel lawsuit | 


has arisen. A pious Mussulman, having | SdJustment with perfect me 


erected a mosque on his own land, desired | 
on the occasion of the Bakr-Id festival to 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 


Faith in Hood’s 


The Great Cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 
“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble so bad at times he could not work. 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it is 
helping him wonderfully. Healso hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. H. 
Epwakrps, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood's ‘pari 


parilla 
Is the best— infact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


° ter-di 
Hood’s Pills 215. "S:3 digestion. 20. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ceactieuee, 


g BEAUTIPIER, 
Moth-Patches, 
and Skin 


Bt 
| years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. me ps no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. e 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “as 
ou ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 


rations.” One bottle Wyk wg 


THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


AS BEAUTIFIES 





- URIFTES aS WELL 





ful of all the Skin prepa 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre S8ubti 

removes cuperiuces hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Denggioe and Fancy Goods Dealers 


thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
(Wr Heware of base imitations. 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of apy one selling the same. 








At 


the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go rie t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
_ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

aacener ie ieeeing rat ere, 

Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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~|CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 


Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 

permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
aow offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


sacrifice the customary cow. Among the} 
Hindoos the cow is a highly sacred beast, | Dt. W. d, STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. X. ¥. 
| 











vassing. 


E. L. KELLOGG &.CO,, 


(Book Department.) 
61 East Ninth St., New York. | 








Sgre like Sapolio-They waste 
* them-selves to make the world “Sf 
< brighter. SAPOLIO is the |i t 
<electric light of house-cleaning 
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EN N ENS BORATED 


) TALCUM 
= TOWLET 


EB 


The only Talcum Powder with a 
national reputation asa perfect toi- 
letrequisite. Little higher in price, 
buta reason forit. This trade mark 


J For sale everywherc, or mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sample.) 














This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED. 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


TheGreat American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($1.00 a Year) This is a monthly text- 
book for teachers who desire professional] 
advancement. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


and they consequently refused to allow the 
sacrifice. The Bakr-Id, it seems, is a 
familiar source of trouble to the Indian 
government by reason of the frequent riots 
which occur at that festival between the 
rival creeds. Usually a number of heads 
are broken on each side, and the result is 
settled in the criminal court, but on this 
occasion the injured party preferred to 
submit his grievance to a civil tribunal. Ac- 
cordingly he proceeded tosue all his Hindoo 
neighbors,to the number of 400, praying fcr 
adecree declaring his rights in the matter of 
cow killing and other matters whatsoever. 
Furthermore he asked for a perpetual in- 
junction against the defendant Hindoos. 
No opinion has yet been handed down. 


Very Low Rates to Omaha, Neb. 


Via the North-Western Line (Chicago & 
North-Western R’y). Excursion tickets at 
exceptionally low rates to Omaha and 
return (affording a visit to the Grand 
Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 
position, Omaha) will be sold July tzth, 
account ot National Republican League 
meeting. For rates and other information 
ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write, 

H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


‘‘The professional market seems to be 
filled with substitutes of the original and 
ever favorite Antikamnia; all warranted to 
do what the Antikamnia Co. has succeeded, 
by hard work and expenditure of much mon- 
ey, inestablishing. They may be, and per- 
haps are coal tar products, but they can- 
not take the place of Antikamnia as a pain 
reliever; this was the first product and 
made a success because of its merit; hence 
the host of imitators. Insist upon getting 
the original Antikamnia, every tablet bear- 
ing the monogram AK.” 


A Teacher’s Good Investment. 


W. F. Eltzroth, of Morrow, Ohio, makes 
the following statement: “I feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 
a bottle to me. After teaching school for 
several years I became worn out. I had 
no appetite and could not sleep at night, 
and I became so debiliated that it was im- 
possible for me to preform my duty asa 
teacher. I wrote out my resignation to 
take effect in two weeks, but I was per- 
suaded to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, With- 
in a week I was so much better that I 
continued my work, and not only finished 
that term, but taught three more in the 
same school. I therefore feel that I re- 


ceived a large profit from the few dollars | 


invested in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Through Pullman Buffet Parlor-Car Service 
between New York and : ape May. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


announces that, beginning July 1, a through 
Pullman buffet parlor car will be placed in 


| service between New York and Cape May, 


week days, on train leaving New York, 
West Twenty-third Street Station, 12.50 
P. M., Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets, 


1.00 P. M.. Brooklyn 12.45 P. M., New! 


ark 1.28 P. M., Eiizabeth 1.37 P. M., New 
Brunswick 2.04 P. M., and Trenton 2.55 
P. M., arriving Cape May at5.50 P. M.; 
returning, car will be attached to train 


leaving Cape May, on week days, at 7.00 | 
A. M., arriving New York, Desbrosses and | 


Cortlandt Streets, 11.43 A. M., West Twen- 
ty-third Street Station 12.15 P. M., Brook- 
lyn 12.05 P. M., making same intermediate 
stops. 


During the Teetoing Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurES WIND Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@aA. Sold by Druggists 
imevery part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








_ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D.. Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PeEpacocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted, 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 
logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


University Building, © New York City. 


WATER GAP 
SANITARIUM 


This Health Institution is delightfully situated 
in a charming spot among the spurs and hills 
on the north side of, near, and in full view of 
the Blue Mountains and the celebrated Delaware 
Water Gap. The scenery is wild,sublime,roman- 
tically beautiful, and of ever changing variety 
and interest. All of the conditions are of the 
most healthful character and have the effect to 
dissipate disease and restore wasted energy. 
An ideal spot for the sick in which to be treated 
for permanent and rapid cures. We do no 
patching up, but all of our work in curing the 
sick is of a permanent and lasting character 
based upon the laws of Life and Health. We 
know how to handle chronic cases of all kinds, 
as this has been our work for forty years. We 
give treatment to cleanse and tone up the 
diseased and exhausted bodies, teach how to 
rest and economize power, the use of the most 
appropriate and nutritious foods, and create for 
our patients new hope, faith, and will, the 
most valuable mental state under which to get 
well. Abundant references. Write to 


F. W. HURD, I1D., 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


kg FRE XN CH—-without a Master 


“‘PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
and Conversation. ’ 
The latest and most successtul method, gives 
imitated pronunciation, and c picus vocabularies, 
oo pages, paper boards, 4oc.; cloth soc. postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 


iil JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. ng 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pl ., Best 
of references. te for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No. 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
&ducational Department Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. Its circulation 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each. 


kK. L, KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 
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National Summer School 





Formerly held at Boston, 
Plymouth, and Glens Falis. 


Eastern Session: ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 18—Aug. 5, ’98. 


The Purpose of the National Summer School is to prepare 
teachers to meet the following conditions: 


1. The demand for grade teachers capable of giving instruc- 
tion in Music, Drawing, Physical Culture, and Vertical Penmanship 


2. Smaller cities are asking for supervisors who can direct the 
work in two or more of these subjects. 


3. Large cities employ specialists in each department. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Academic—For students without pre- 
vious training. 


Normal—Two Years’ Course—for sup- 
ervisors or those wishing to qualify them- 
selves for specializing. 


Post-Graduate—An advanced course of 
instruction for graduates. 


MUSIC, 


Methods—The Educational Music 
Course. This department will be in charge 
of James M. McLaughlin, Supervisor of 
Music, Boston Public Schools. 


Harmony and Composition—This de- 
partment will be in charge of W. W. Gil- 
christ, America’s well-known composer. 


Arrangements are being made by the management to secure for 
every department instructors of national reputation. 


For full particulars concerning the school, its Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Tuition, Board, Traveling Expenses, etc., etc., Address 


E. W. NEWTON, cineS€chpany, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


. Twelfth Season. 





History and Analysis—This depart- 
ment will be in charge of Louis C. Elson, 
the eminent lecturer. 

Voice—This department will be in charge 
ot T. L. Roberts. 


DRAWING. 
Methods—The National Drawing 
Course will be the basis of instruction. 
Out-of-door sketching, Light and Shade, 
Mechanical Drawing, etc , will be presented 
by Anson K. Cross and others. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A thorough course in physical culture as 
adapted to the public schools will be given- 
by Louise H. Allyn. 


VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
A practical course in vertical penman- 
ship will be presented by A. W. Clark. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in April, a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The’ main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 


independent work on the part of geometry pupils. 


Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 


and what ones must be given in full. 


No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is tre best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for Ph oye backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubted 


for self-expression. 


Professor Wells fully appreciates the cifficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 


it will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


y worse than to give them no chance at all 





LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. | 
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We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
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A. 'P. 


DAPER 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


YOUR VACATION: 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Land of Evaugeline— 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea), 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaTE EpiTor “ Epucation,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
AsseETS, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - -  $218,278,243.07 


SURPLUS, - - - = _ $35,508,194.59 
Paip TO Po.Licy-HoLpERS _ 

SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - -  $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, . $146,178.31 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including pyower, 
History of Educa ion, Methods, Art, Science, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatoryclass for those not quali- 
fied toenter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3td. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Caro.ine T, Haven, Principal, 
106 West 54th Street, New York City. 
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; SMITH .*x PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 





Sag ee, 


Meets every requirement of a critical 
typewriter-using public. It is the 
Leader in Improvements, the most 
durable machine made, and daily in 
hundreds of schools all over the world 
continues to prove itself to be THE 
BEST VALUED ‘'TPEWRITER. 


Ask for Art Catalogue, 


mith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7¢ per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication Address 
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San Francisco London Paris Berlin 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: E, #hSt., N.Y 





























































